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A WELL-PRESERVED SOUTHERN HOME 


~ 


Paint is essential for the preservation of hduse, barn, silo, implements, sheds, and other farm buildings. 





START THE BOLL WEEVIL FIGHT NOW 


O LEAVE your present crop of boll weevils exposed to killing 
weather this winter, it is important—(1) that cotton picking be 
completed immediately; (2) that big turning plows keep close 
behind the pickers and completely turn under all stalks just as 
fast as the picking is cleaned up; (3) that all grass, weeds, trash, 
brush, or briers be removed from around stumps, ditch banks, 
terraces, cotton houses, road sides, fence rows, and wherever 
they exist. Do everything you can to leave the weevils exposed this 
winter and reduce infestation to the fullest possible extent. 


In those sections where the weevil first made its appear- 
ance in flight this fall and came too late to affect the top crop, 
seriously, it will be impossible to finish picking in time for’ the 
turning under of the stalks to be of great advantage. But late 





burying of the stalks may be better than leaving them standing. 
In sections where the weevil damage has been severe this year, | 
there is no top crop to delay picking. Here picking should be 
finished at the earliest possible date. Big turning plows should 
follow immediately. They should turn the stalks completely under. 
To do this use heavy chains or stalk benders, and plow from four 
to six inches deep. One-horse breaking plows cannot do the work. 
For fullest effectiveness, stalks should be turned under fully 
three weeks before killing frost. Then breeding stops, there are 
no new squares in which to deposit eggs, punctured squares are 
buried and weevils cannot emerge from them, and old weevils 
suffer from lack of food. The weevils remaining alive go into the 
winter in a starved condition and are not likely to survive. 
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Book on How to Grade Furs Free 
Over [C0,000 trappers buy their 
baits, smokers, stictcuers and 
other supplies here, because 
\ they get lowest factory prices. 
Send for Big Book, How 
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per eGaideand Sunply 
Catalog—mailed Free. 
Wealsosend Free Shipping 
Tags and Market Renorts. Write! 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 





= Steaty—Cct Faster. 
i Com=!cte—Ezcine 
Saw as Shown—Ready to Use. 


90-Day Test—Liictime Cuarantee 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 


Weaning the Baby 


T IS a good rule to have the baby com- 

pletely weaned by the time it is one 
year old. During the first year of life, 
breast milk should be given as long 
it agrees with th 
baby, and the baby 
continues to thrive; 
but to nurse the 
baby until it is 18 
months or 2 years 
of age often leads to 
serious digestive and 
other upsets. When 
possible, the baby 
should be weaned in 
cool weather, and it 
is probably better, 
when the baby is doing well, to continu« 
the nursing through the hot months, and 
to wean it in the fall. It is better, how- 
ever, to wean it in the summer than in 
the early spring. 

A baby should be weaned gradually, 
and the process should be extended over 
several weeks. Begin by replacing one 
breast-feeding at a time with a bottle- 
feeding. A baby under nine months of 
age should never be weaned except as a 
necessity, and then only upon the advice 
of a competent physician. In case of 
severe illness on the part of the mother 
a temporary weaning may be necessary, 
but as soon as the mother recovers the 
nursing should be resumed. The supply 
of breast milk may often be brought 
back by putting the baby regularly to the 
breast for several days, even when nurs- 
ing has been stopped for a few weeks. 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


“Wyneee can I get information on 

raising ginseng?” Write the 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1184. 
x -* * 

“Everybody advises the use of well 
rotted manure in the garden and field. 
Please tell me how to get manure in 
a_ well-rotted condition without its 
losing strength.” Manure begins fos- 
ing its strength as soon as it is 
dropped. If tightly packed in the 
stalls and kept dry, the loss is not 
heavy. The best plan is to haul to 
the fields as rapidly as practicable. It 
will not heat and lose its nitrogen if 
spread on the ground, and rain will 
then wash the plant food into the soil 
where it is wanted. This plan breeds 
no flies. 














DR. WASHBURN 


* * * 


“Is horse manure as good as poul- 
try manure?” No. A ton of poultry 
manure contains more than four times 
as much plant food as a ton of horse 
or cow manure. The plant food in 
poultry manure is more quickly avail- 
able and more concentrated than the 
manure of quadrupeds, consequently 
it should be used with greater care. 
Poultry manure should be used with 
growing crops such as cabbage, onion, 
lettuce, spinach, etc. It is worth be- 











tween $15 and $20 per ton. The analy- 
ses are as follows: 
POUNDS OF 
a 
. « 
. _ 4 re 
$y «( $ = 
£3 = ° ° 
a3 7 to & 
Hen manure (100 fbs.).... 2. 2.13 .9 5.16 
Cow mauure (100. fbs.).... .29  .43  .44 1.16 
Iiorse manure (100 Ibs.).. .26 49 .48 1.23 
Pig MANGE 6 ciscsscovegps 39 «184 «32 1.55 
Sheep manure (100 fbs.).. .39  .77 .59 1.75 





“Where can I get information about 
the construction of community build- 
ings?” Write to Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture, Washington, D, C., for De- 
partment Bulletin 825 and for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins 1173 and 1192. 

* * * 


“Will I have to send cotton samples 
to W ashington to have the Govern- 
ment grade it?” No. Write to the Bu- 
reau of Markets at your state a; gricul- 
tural college if there is no grader in 
your county. 

* * ” 

“A large part of my corn bears tas- 
sels but makes no shoots for ears. 
Why is this?” Your seed is poor or 
possibly your land is poor. If care 1s 
not taken in selecting seed corn, the 
strain may become inbred. We ad- 
vise that you write to your state ex- 
periment station and ask whe-e you 
can get good seed of a variety that 
has produced well in your section. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 




















WINTERING THE FARM WORK 
‘ §TOCK 
Pex: farmers realize the full cost of 


an average hour or day of mule or 

horse power on the farm. Since the 
cost per hour is the total yearly cost 
divided by the. total number of hours 
the mule worl:s, and feed constitutes 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the en- 
tire cost, it is apparent that the number 
of hours the mule is worked and the 
cost of feeding him largely determine 
the cost of an average hour of mule 
work or power. 

If the total cost of keeping a mule 
for a year, including feed, depreciation, 
interest on his value, care, and all other 
charges amounts to $100, and the mule 
works 100 days, the cost is plainly $1 
per day. But if the total cost is $150 
and the mule works 250 days, the aver- 
age cost of a day of mule labor 
is only 60 cents, or only 60 per cent of 
the cost of the cheaper mule whén 
worked only 100 days. 

It would surprise the average man to 
know how large a proportion of the 
horses and mules on Southern farms 
do not work more, or at least not much 
thore than 10) days. On the other hand, 
the cost of keeping a horse or mule a 
year is much greater than the average 
man thint:s, unless he has done some 
close figuring. 

When.one uses that best of all farm 
implements, a lead pencil, in calculating 
the cost of an hour or day of mule 
labor, he begins to realize what an ex- 
pensive animal the farm work horse or 
mule really is, and will appreciate the 
impertznce of reducing the cost as 
much as possible consistent with eff- 
cient service. 

The farm work stock may be divided 
into three groups, for purposes of feed- 
ine: The mature animals that are at 
work, the mature animals that are 
idle, and the young growing and breed- 
ing animals. The proportion of idle 
animals is much larger in the win- 
ter, on most Southern farms, than dur- 
ing the summer, but even durit 1g the 
summer there are periods when a 
larcer part of the mules are idle. 

There is not as great opportunity for 
saving in feed costs on the mules work- 
ing regularly as on the idle mules, but 
even in fecdi ing the mules that are 
worl:ing rec ularly, large savings might 
be effected by a more careful study of 
the problem. The largest savingzs may 
be made in feeding the animals that 
are working regularly by a reduction 
in the amount of hay fed, and by a 
better balancing of the ration. 


Limiting the Amount of Hay 


WHEN doing hard work, there is no 
longer any doubt that many work 
animz!s would keep in as good or better 
condition on the same amount of grain 
or concentrates and less hay. The 
average hard-working horse or mule, 
as he is generally fed in the South, will 
do as well on three-quarters.of the hay 


now received, without any increase in. 


the prain or concentrate ration. This is 
particularly true when applied to ani- 
mals getting a balanced grain ration, 
and to those which are permitted to eat 
all the hay they will consume, as is 
customary in the South. To limit the 
hay to from three-quarters of a pound 
to a round a day for every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weicht, will cost more 
for the labor required in feeding, but 
the saving in hay will much more than 
balarce the increased cost for labor. 
Work stock, when working regularly, 
should be fed hay once a day—at night 
—and to regulate the amount, means 
that the allotment of hay must be put 
in the racks once a day. It will pay to 
do this if the amount of hay is kept 
down to three-quarters to one pound 
a day per 100 pounds of animal. 


Balancing the Grain Ration 

S THE work stock is now fed in the 

South, a great saving can be made 
by balancing the ration. The saving 
will come not only from a smaller cost 
for feed, but also from the greater 
efficiency and better health and condi- 
tion of the animals. 

Since corn is the chief grain feed, it 
must be balanced by the addition of 
some feed rich in protein, like cotton- 
seed or peanut meal. This becomes 
doubly important when the hay con- 
sists of corn fodder or-grass. To illus- 
trate, 10 pounds of corn and 2 pounds 
of cottonseed meal will be found supe- 
rior to 14 pounds of corn, and the 10 
pounds of corn and 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal are usually cheaper, but 
whether cheaper or not, they are better. 


Feeding the Idle Work Stock 
URING winter, the idle work stock 
can be fed most economically on 

hay, or by making hay the chief feed. 

There is some question as to what 
may be considered an idle animal. One 
that is worked only two or three days 
out of a week, but is worked hard when 
on duty, cannot be considered an idle 
animal, and cannot be fed as an idle 
animal. In fact, to feed economically 
and safely an animal that is worlced 
hard only two or three days out of the 
week requires much care. It is far 
better to divide the work stock and 
work some of them regularly while the 
others are regularly idle, than to at- 
tempt to work some of them hard only 
one to three days out of a week. 

The animal that works only two or 
three days out of the week should 
have the hay restricted or reduced and 
the grain increased when worlzing, and 
this should apply to the meal or feed 
immediately before work begins, as 
well as during the working period. But 
the animal that is idle two or more days 
at a time should also have the grain 
reduced, and may have the hay in- 
creased. But the mature work animal, 
which is idle most of the time, should be 
wintered chiefly on hay or roughage, 
and only enough grain to keep him in 
the condition desired. With good le- 
gume hay, practically no grain will be 
required, unless it is desired that the 
animal increase in flesh or weirht. The 
hay should be decreased and the grain 
increased some little time before the 
animal is put to hard work again, in 
order that change of work and a chanre 
of feed be not both made at the same 
time, which is always dangerous. 

The reason for keeping the idle ani- 
mal largely on hay in winter, and en- 
tirely on grass in summer, is that the 
cost is less. When hay is boucht, this 
may not be true; for the cost of moving 
hay, or the transportation charres, are 
larve in proportion to the producer’s 
selling price, but when the hay is pro- 
duced on the farm it is much the cheap- 
er feed for the mature work horse 
or mule. 

As stated, the idle animal given all 
the legume hay he will consume, will 
require little or no grain to maintain 
his weight. The one that is fed corn 
fodder or corn stover or grass hay 
will need some grain or concentrates, 
and at least half of it should usually be 
cottonseed meal. In fact, idle work 
animals will do very well on grass hay 
and a pound or two of cottonseed meal 
a day, or on silage and corn stover 
with a pound or two of cottonseed meal 
a day. When legume hay is fed, if any 
grain is added, it should be corn. If 
one of the work stock is allowed to 
remain entirely idle during the winter, 
the work of some of the animals will, 
at least, be much lighter, and these can 
have their grain feed much reduced 
and the cost for feed will be thereby 
lessened. 


It is more economical to work the 





stock every day and feed them liber- 
ally, but if they are not working, the 
grain feed should be greatly reduced. 

But feed is not the only important 
matter in wintering the farm work 
stock. We believe the mulcs will do 
better out in the open, in fair weather, 
and with an open shed to run under in 
bad weather, than in a closed stall. 
Mud and especially damp, cold stables 
are not good for horses or mules, and 
yet it is astonishing how many stables 
are damp and filthy in winter. 

The care of the work stock in winter 
will influence somewhat the amount of 
feed required and will very largely 
determine.the condition of the animals. 
For instance, in the clay land sections, 
especially on the stiff, black, lime soils, 
some attention must be given to clean- 
ing the legs of the animals when put 
in the lot or stable at night, or scratches 
or troublesome irritation of the legs is 
likely to occur. 

The muddy lots and damp, drafty 
stables in which mules and horses are 
so often wintered in the South cause 
the use of more feed than would other- 
wise be necessary to keep the stock in 
the same condition of flesh. 

Feeding the Young Stock 

HE young, growing animals and 

those used for breeding purposes 
should be fed much alike, except that 
the young stock need a more liberal 
supply and a somewhat larzer propor- 
tion of protein. These animals should 
have legume hay as roushage. ~ Good 
silage is also excellent, but it should 
not make up more than one-half the 
roucthase, and care must be tatcen to 
make certain that no moldy silage is 
fed these animals. 

The young, growing animals may 
have only legume hay for roughare. 
The mature breeding stock may also 
have legume hay only for rourhage if 
they are not working, but if such stock 
are working hard they will do better 
if at least half the roughage is grass 
hay. In such case, however, more pro- 
tein will be required in the grain ration. 

A good ration can be made for young 
animals six months old or over from 
legume hay, corn, and cottonseed meal, 
but there is no feed better for such 
stock or breeding animals than oats, 
and if they are available at a reason- 
able cost they should be used. Oats are 
usually too hich priced for feeding 
work stock in the South, it requiring 
about two bushels of oats to equal one 
bushel of corn, but when corn is used, 
some feed rich in protein like cotton- 
seed meal, wheat bran, peanut meal, 
or linseed meal must be used. 

Legume hay, and a mixture of 6 parts 
corn to 1 part of cottonseed meal will 
make a good ration for mature breed- 
ing animals, but for young, growing 
stock 5 parts corn, 5 parts oats, and 1 
part cottonseed meal, by weight, will 
make a better ration. 

Since it is claimed that there is not 
sufficient bone- making material in 
Southern feeds, this excuse for a lack 
of growth and size should always be 
prevented by adding 1 to 2 per cent of 
wocd ashes or acid phosphate to the 
grain feed. We think the lack of bone- 
mating materials is usually due to a 
lack of enough lerume hay and protein 
concentrates, but even wien liberally 
fed on letume hay we advise adding 
ashes, acid phosphate, or ordinary air- 
slaked lime—1 to 2 per cent simply 
means, 1 to 2 pounds in 100 pounds of 
the grain mixture. 

Young animals should have shelter 
under which they can go for protection 
from bad weather, but a drafty, damp, 
dirty stable is much worse than dry 
ground out in the open. 


Prize-winning Beef Cattle Herds 
AMOTEES show herd of. purebred 
beef cattle has been added to the 
long list which has been rapidly accu- 
mulating in recent years. Among the 


herds which we recall as having been 
out in recent years that have at- 
tracted attention to themselves by 
winnings are: W. 
ckson, Miss., E. E. 


their championshi 
J. Davis and Co., Ja 


Mack, Thomasville, Georgia, among 
the Herefords; Lespedeza Farm, Hick- 
ory Valley, Tenn., a me Little, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., and Frank Schofield, 
Hillsboro, Texas, among the Short- 
horns; Ames Plantation, Grand Junc- 
tion, Tenn., and Dr. Huggins, 
Dandridge, ‘Tenn., among the Aber- 
deen- Angus; all of which have won 
grand championships or other nota- 
ble awards at the International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago during 
the last eight years. 


Toddington Farms, owned by State 
Senator Andrew L. Todd, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., is out with a show herd 
of Aberdeen-Angus cattle for the first 
time this year. At the Kentucky State 
Fair the senior yearling heifer Erica 
6th of Woodmont was the grand cham- 
pion female of the show; and the jun- 
ior yearling steer, King’s Best, won 
sweepstakes over all breeds at this 
show. At the Tennessee State Fair 
the following wee the same records 
were again achieved by these same 
animals, 

The shows at both the Kentucky 
and Tennessee State Fairs were the 
largest for Aberdeen-Anzus ever held 
by these fairs, there being 134 head 
exhibited at the Kentucky Fair. 


Carpet Grass for Permanent Pas- 
ture in Coastal Plain 


ARPET grass is the most valuable 

grass known for permanent pas- 
tures on the sandy soils of the Coastal 
Plains region from Virginia to Texas, 
is the conclusion reached by Dr. 
Piper, who is in charge of the forage 
crop investigations carried on by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Carpet grass has been iknown 
under the scientific name of Paspalum 
platycdule but now is known as Ax- 
onopus compressus. 

It is perennial and spreads by 
creeping stems which root at every 
joint, thus forming a close, compact 
turf that remains green longer than 
Bermuda in the fall and starts earlier 
than Bermuda in the spring. In mild 
winter weather it becomes green and 
in the Lower South remains g-een all 
the winter, affording rich grazing. It 
has a remarkable adaptation to poor 
sandy soils, and undet such conditions 
thrives better than Bermuda grass. 
Close grazing and the compacting of 
the soil incident to grazing is highly 
favorable to its g-owth. It thrives in 
soils too wet for Bermuda. 


The seed may be sowed from late 
winter till late summer when mois- 
ture conditions are favorable. Much 
of the poor natural pastu-aze of the 
Coastal Plains can be cheaply re- 
placed by excellent high-grade pas- 
tures with carpet grass as a founda- 
tion. For this purpose this neglected 
grass is of outstanding im»ortance. 
Lespedeza thrives well with carpet 
grass and improves the feed value of 
the pasture. Dallis grass, yellow hop 
clover, rabbit foot clover, bur clover, 
white clover, and narrow-leaf vetch 
all thrive well with carpet grass and 
all reseed themselves, affording a rich 
perennial pasture. 

Carpet grass is never troublesome 


as a weed. Simply plowing it under 
destroys it. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture after ex- 


tended investigation all over the 
South is led to say: “Good carpet 
grass pasture, on the evidence avail- 
able, seems little, if anv, inferior in 
value to bluegrass pasture.” 

All farm animals, including poultry, 
relish this grass highly and it seems , 
to offer a solution to the Coastal Plains 
pasture problem. 

F. R. O. 


CAREFULLY save all manure’ and 

apply to the land as often as I can 
conveniently do so. I broadcast the 
manure where the land is. thin. I 
plant velvet beans in all my corn, two 
rows of corn and one of beans. I 
pic’: my beans and feed them to my 
dairy. cows W. J. LAIRD. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 

















Terrapin Bugs 


HAVE a good many collards and the 
terrapin bugs are destroying them. 
What should I do?” 

About the only really effective means 
for destroying the terrapin bugs is to 
shake them off daily into a pan of water 
covered with kerosene. 


Planting Raspberries 


EADER: “I wish to set raspberries. 
If I use a 3-8-3 fertilizer, shall I put 
it in the hills or broadcast it?” 

Set the plants in rows 5 or 6 feet apart 
and 3 feet apart in the rows, and use 
the fertilizer as a top-dressing broadcast. 
Raspberry roots run far and wide. 


Arsenic on Squashes 


HE boll weevils are attacking my 
Cushaw squashes, and we have 
sprinkled flowers and all with arsenate. 
Will any be absorbed by the squashes?” 
No, there is no danger that the squash- 
es will take in the poison. They take 
mineral food from the soil through the 
roots, and I do not think they will use 
arsenic. 


New Soy Beans 


‘Tl UNDERSTAND that you are trying 
the Otootan soy bean. I would like 
to hear the result.” 

We have the Otootan and the Biloxi. 
The Biloxi has made a_ tremendous 
growth and may possibly mature some 
seed. The Otootan has done well, but 
will hardly mature seed here in south- 
eastern Maryland. After the crop is off, 
I will have more to report. 


Wants to Grow Bermuda Onions 


ARDENER: “TI wish information in 

regard to growing-a winter crop of 
Bermuda onions.” 

The seed of the Bermuda onion should 
have been sowed before the mifdle of 
September in your section. Possibly they 
may make ood plants yet. When as 
large as a goose quill, transplant into 
heavily fertilized soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart, and 3 inches in the rows. Then 
keep down all winter weeds. They should 
be ready to pull in May and June. 


Barren Scuppernongs 


HAT can be done to my Scupper- 

nong vines to make them bear? 
The vine is beautiful in foliage, and 
makes perhaps a dozen berries.” 

I have often explained on this page 
that the Scuppernong makes ‘imperfect 
flowers, deficient in pollen. The remedy 
is to plant a barren or male muscadine 
plant near the Scuppernong to furnish 
the pollen for the bees to carry to the 
Scuppernong. Any Southern nursery- 
man, especially in North Carolina, can 
furnish the barren plant. It will make 
no grapes itself, but will make the Scup- 
pernong fruit. 


Sundry Queries 


EADER: “What is a good fertilizer 

for figs? What for tomatoes? When 
ts the best time to plant peach and apple 
seed to grow stocks for grafting and 
budding ?” 

For figs, stable manure mixed, 1 part 
in 20, of acid phosphate, and a little salt. 
For tomatoes, any good 3-8-3. Peach 
tree seed are planted in the nursery rows 
at any time they can be had in the” fall. 
Better buy the apple seedlings in the East 
from crab apple seed. You can buy 
them cheaper than you can grow them 
on a small scale. You can get the crab 
apple seed now and keep them all winter 
in moist sand, and sow them in spring 
thinly. 


Wheat on Poor Land 


ORTH CAROLINA: “Which would 
be best for wheat, 10-2 or 2-8-2? My 
land may be termed poor.” 

Of the two, I would prefer the 2-8-2, 
But on poor land you had better use 300 
pounds an acre of 3-8-3. You say your 
land is poor. How long have you owned 
it? Have you run it down, or was it 
always poor? Land that is of good me- 


chanical make-up, and was originall, fer- 
tile, can be brought up to greater fer- 
tility than formerly if properly farmed. 
The time is coming in the South when 
a farmer will be ashamed to say that 
land which he has owned for years is 
poor, for he will realize that he should 
have gotten it rich and made a profit in 
the improvement. If you had peas on 
that land you could have made wheat 
with nothing but acid phosphate. 


Wintering Cannas and Dahlias 


— “Please tell me the best 
way to care for cannas and dahlias 
during the winter’ 

You can let cannas remain in the beds. 
Cut the tops off after frost has cut them 
down. Then cover bed*thickly with pine 
straw, and put the dead tops on to keep 
the leaves from blowing off. In spring 
take them up and divide into pieces with 
two eyes and replant. This is to prevent 
their getting too thick. Or you can lift 
them in the fall and bury in a shallow pit 
and cover well with pine straw, and 
then mound the earth over the pit like 
a sweet potato bank. Treat dahlias the 
same way. I dig for them a pit a spade 
deep, pack them in it tops down, or rath- 
er the stumps of the tops that have been 
cut off. Then cover them well with pine 
straw, and mound the earth over. Bury 
in a place where no water will drain in. 
Dahlias can be kept in a cellar, but unless 
well-cared for may dry up. Here in 
a winter like the last one, cannas and 
dahlias live best where they grew if 
protected. 


Manuring Early Cabbage 
OUTH CAROLINA: “Please tell me 


what kind of manure to use, when to 
sow seed, and how much to use for an 
acre of cabbage, and what kind of cab- 
bage to grow.” 

The only kind of cabbage to grow for 
early marketing is the Early Jersey 
Wakefield. Sow the seed from Septem- 
ber 20 to October 1. Prepare the land 
well and run out furrows east and west, 
3 feet apart. Fill these half full of old, 
rotten manure, or with 1,000 pounds of 
3-8-3 fertilizer. Bed on these furrows, 
and then open a furrow down the length 
of the bed with a shovel plow, and in 
November set the plants in the open fur- 
rows, 16 inches apart and deep enough 
to cover the stem. In February level 
the soil and cultivate, and give side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda, 150 pounds 
an acre. A quarter of a pound of seed 
will make plants for an acre. 


Wants to Grow Hemp Instead of 
Cotton 


'ARMER: “Owing to the destructive- 
ness of the boll weevil, I want to try 
some crop other than cotton. I am in- 


terested in hemp, and would like to have 
some literature on the subject of hemp 
growing. Can you send me such? 

I suppose the Kentucky Station can 
send you a bulletin‘on hemp. Read it, 
and then forget afl about it. What you 
need is not something in place of cotton, 
but to go’to farming with cotton. Fight 
the boll weevil with calcium arsenate 
dusting, and practice a good rotation of 
corn, oats, peas, clover, and cotton. ~ The 
country south of you has not quit cotton, 
but where they have succeeded, it has 
been through fighting the weevils and 
doing real farming, instead of mere 
planting of one crop. A one-crop of 
hemp would be as bad as a one-crop of 
cotton. When the South goes into real 
systematic farming and soil improve- 
ment, the weevils will not hurt so badly. 


Curing Sweet Potatoes in Tobacco 
Barn 


ORTH CAROLINA: “I have a tobac- 
co barn which I would like to use for 
curing sweet potatoes. It has flues and 
an earthen floor. Shall I cut a window 
for ventilation or cut one in the roof? 


Also state how to store and cure?” 


If the walls of the log tobacco barn 
are made perfectly tight, and an open- 
ing cut in the roof with a shutter to 
close or open, you can use the tobacco 
barn for sweet potatoes. Build slatted 
bin or bins in the middle of the house, 
not more than 25 bushels to the bin. 
Put the bins on a slatted floor a foot 
above the earth floor. Then in digging 
the potatoes, handle them carefully, and 
do not throw into piles, but let them lie 
in the sun along the rows where dug, 
and gather and haul in baskets, rejecting 
all cut potatoes and badly bruised ones. 
When in, open the roof shutter and start 
the furnace and run the heat up to 86, 

and keep it there until the potatoes have 
evidently dried out from the sweat they 
pass through after’storing. Then close 
up, and try to keep the temperature not 
above 50 nor below 45. In very cold 
weather, it will be necessary to heat a 
little. Go by a thermometer. 


Wants to Grow Gladioli 


NQUIRER;: “I am thinking of going 

into the growing of gladiolus bulbs 
on a commercial scale, if you think tt 
could be made profitable here. Would 
like to know the best varieties and the 
title of some book on the cultivation of 
the gladiolus.” 

The underground part of the gladiolus 
is not a bulb’ but a corm or flattened 
stem. A bulb is made of overlapping 
scales like an onion. The market for the 
corms is so abundantly supplied by the 
large Northern growers and the Holland 
growers, that I doubt the profit in your 
growing them in your section. It may 
be that a profit could be made of the 
cut flowers if you have quick transpor- 
tation North. The stems are cut as soon 
as the first flower opens, and the floral 
commission man will open the remainder 
in water and sell tc the trade. As you 
can plant them early in the spring and 
get the flowers earlier than in the North, 
it might pay you. But you should move 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cautiously and find out whether it can 
be done. The S. S. Pennock Co., in 
Washington, can give you good advice, 
and if feasible will handle the flowers 
for you. I would suggest Niagara and 
America as good varieties to try. The 
Florists’ Exchange, New York, will send 
you a pamphlet on culture for 25 cents. 


Greenhouses 
READER: “(1) Which way should 


a greenhouse face? (2) How are 
roses started for commercial purposes? 
(3) What varieties of blackberries are 
best for market? ) Are cherries bud- 
ded on seedling cherries? I have some 
fine yellow ones, and the old trees are 
almost gone.” 

(1) A greenhouse with one slope of 
roof, or what is called a lean-to, should 
face east or south. A span roof house 
is best running north and south, so that 
the morning sun reaches one side and 
the afternoon sun the other side. In 
winter the sun in our latitude is more 
south than north and a southeast ex- 
posure is good for winter work. 

(2) Roses for the sale of plants are 
propagated either from cuttings or are 
grafted on Manetti or Dog-rose stocks. 
They are grown two years in the open 
ground to make the best plants, and are 
potted in the fall and kept in cold-house 
through the winter for spring sales. For 
growing cut roses, the young plants are 
set at once in beds of very rich compost 
and pushed at a good _ temperature 
through the winter, and replaced with 
fresh plants the next summer in fresh 
compost. 

(3) For the earliest berry, the Lucre- 
tia\dewberry or trailing blackberry. For 
the high bush varieties, El Dorado, Early 
Harvest, and Snyder are good. 

(4) In the South, cherries are often 
budded on the French Mahaleb stock, 
but in the North the seedlings for the 
Black Mazzard cherry are used. You can 
buy the stocks from the wholesale nur- 
serymen. Your cherry is probably the 
Yellow Spanish, which is listed in nearly 
all catalogs. Balley’s Nursery Book, 
published by the Macmillan Co., New 
York, will help you. 


“Nuff Sed” on the Cotton Market 


HE very heavy sales of spot cotton 

all over the South—65,000 bales in 
one day at the most important cotton 
centers in Texas last week—would ap- 
pear to us to supply the temporarily 
most urgent demands for the present, 
especially as exporters have about 
gotten all their commitments for Oc- 
tober well satisfied or covered, and we 
may see a very wide reaction. 


We may see a wide decline if spot 
holders weaken, but if they sell spar- 
ingly we will see no recession in price, 
but on the contrary we may see a 
gradual advance of prices from the 
present level. 

While we are very bullish on cotton 
we must remember that there are sev- 
real reasons to be cautious. We may 
have a nation-wide railroad strike in 
the near future, four million idle men 
in this country, constant shrinkage of 
the purchasing power of the franc, 
the mark, the lire, the gulden, the 
kronen, and even the great English 
pound, while this country is poverty- 
stricken with gold 

Don’t sell a bale of cotton at pres- 
ent that you do not have to sell and 
feed it out as the trade needs it. Do 
this and begin now to help create a 
sentiment to hold the acreage down 
to approximately this year’s acreage 
and a return to home living and you 
will get all for your cotton that it is 
worth. Don’t get timid if we should 
have as much as a $10 bale break. 
We have recently had such a break 
and cotton came back all O. K. 

N. T. BLACKWELL. 


Dallas, Texas. 
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Farm Work 


for October 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


FYNHE reduced cotton acreage, the 
| hort crop of cotton, early maturity 
of corn and other crops will give 
vortunities for a variety of farm work 
has long been neglected or deferred. 
Painting, repairs, new equipment, pur- 
chased or home-made, terracing, ditch- 
g, fencing, and many other items, will 
give very profitable employment to all 
available laborers. Farm policies and 
practices are changing. Altered or new 
farm plans must be made to meet the 
changed conditions that are upon us. The 
increase of soil fertility, production of 
food and feed, the betterment of home 
conditions in every way, and cooperative 
marketing should each be given undi- 
vided and earnest attention. 


I.—Cotton 


N° ONE can afford to lose the cent or 
more per pound that will be lost if 
cotton is not gathered promptly upon 
its opening, and protected from dirt, 
trash, and the weather. Higher grades, or 
clean and unstained cotton, are bringing 
a premium of from $5 to $15 per bale. 
This difference in price is very largely 
due to the manner of handling the cot- 
ton from picking to baling, and the high- 

‘¢ price is paid for carefully picked and 
carefully handled cotton—consequently, 
the loss is self-inflicted. It is often to 
the farmer’s advantage to check his seed 
cotton weights with the lint and seed 
weights of the ginner. Warehouse stor- 
age is far better than barn-lot or front- 
y ard storage; while codperative storage 
is best, cheapest, and most profitable. 


Do not be in too great haste to sell 
either seed or lint. If these are thrown 
upon the market in undue quantities, the 
prices will be depressed. 

The indications are that good planting 
seed will be scarce and high prieed next 
spring. Save planting secd from the 
first picking since the early crop suffered 
less from drouth and such seed are best 
—especially this year. Save and gin 
planting seed separately, reserving at 
least twice the quantity needed for plant- 
ing in 1922—a surplus may easily be dis- 
posed of at a good price. This year’s 
cotton crop is only about half as large as 
the average crop for the past 20 years. 
It is probable that cotton seed will sell 
at a record price before another crop is 
harvested. If you sell lint or seed now, 
the other fellow will get the high prices. 


The most profitable of all work that 
the cotton grower can engage 4n is the 
coéperative pooling of lint and seed so 
that both may be used in an organized 
and businesslike way. 


Have all cotton picked as soon as it is 
open and plow every acre that is in cotton 
—plow as soon as possible, and certainly 
before the end of the year. The freezes 
of winter will make each plowed acre 
more productive. Sow cover crops on 
all, if it possibly can be done. Even a 
late-planted and poor cover crop is far 
better than none. 


II.—Corn 


SPECIAL care is needed in selecting 

seed corn. The dry weather has made 
a large’part of the grain light and chaffy, 
and there is danger of low and weak 
germination. Select ears with tips cov- 
ered with the shuck since such ears will 
be free of weevils. Cure before storing, 
and store in a dry and safe place. The 
corn crop has matured early this year, 
and nothing can be gained by allowing it 
to remain Jong in the field. On the other 
hand, its early maturity will give the 
opportunity for plowing the corn land 
this fall, or at least in the early winter. 
Fall or winter plowing’ is badly neglected 
all over the South. Plow well—take 
pride in doing good plowing—and make 
every effort to have a crop growing on 
all fall or winter-plowed land. It is very 
doubtful if cover-crop sowing can be 
overdone. Sow oats or rye before the 
killing frost, and wheat afterwards—rye 
on poor land, oats on medium, and wheat 
on the best. 


lil.—Sweet Potatoes 
SINCE safe methods of curing and 


storing this important crop have been 
worked out, it has become an important 
money crop over a large part of the 
South. No one can afford to produce a 
crop of potatoes and then lose them by 
improper methods of curing and storing. 
The correct method of saving the sweet 
potato is reduced to definite rules which, 
if followed, insure their keeping. Every 


experiment station in the South will 
give full instructions to all asking for 
them. Dig before they are injured by 


frost. 


IV.—Pastures 


HE severe drouth has given strong 

emphasis to the superiority of Ber- 
muda for Southern pastures. Do not al- 
low another year to pass without pro- 
viding a large pasture. If the one you 
have is unsatisfactory, top-dress with 
lime and acid phosphate. A good pas- 
ture is the cheapest source of feed and 
should be allotted as good land as there 
is on the farm. It will respond to good 
preparation and fertilization as profitably 
as other farm crops. 


Wholesale Selling Versus Peddling 


A LESSON many farmers have to 
learn is that when handling per- 
ishable crops they can afford to sell 
for much less wholesale than if they 
peddle the crop out. 

I have noticed this especially with 
such crops as potatoes, peaches, and 
watermelons. Mr. Jones, because he 
could dribble out peaches here and 
there at $3 a bushel, refused to ship at 
$1.50 to $2. Of course it is good to get 
this $3 if possible, but on the local 
markets the demand at this price is 
usually very 4imited, and a good deal 
of time must be spent in selling the 
crop. 

I have seen watermelons retailing 
at $1 each, and because a few sold at 
this price it has been impossible to 
ship out the big surplus at the general 
market price. 

Now I’m a farmer myself, and if 
anybody in the world wishes to see 
the farmer get fair wages, I do; but 
I believe our greatest rewards are to 
come from wholesale production and 
selling, rather than from. small pro- 
duction and retail selling. Volume 
production and volume sales, which 
have meant low production and sales 
costs, are. largely responsible for 
Henry Ford’s success as an automo- 
bile manufacturer, and we may well 
take a leaf out of his book. 


With our truck and fruit crops, if 
we get into them on any considerable 
scale, we must learn to market in a 
wholesale way. If I can drive up toa 
shed, unload, and start back after an- 
other load, I can afford to sell for less 
than if I have to peddle out my load. 
We need a sure, steady outlet for what 
we grow. B. L. MOSS. 


Instead of “Cussing” Just Use 
Business Sense 


F ALL the habits, “cussing” is the 
most foolish. The cotton and to- 
bacco farmers of the South have had 
the habit ever since we could remem- 
ber of “cussing” big business. Just as 
well “cuss” the grass in our crops and 
expect it to disappear as to cuss big 
business and expect its disappearance. 
In cotton and tobacco we have two 
of the world’s greatest and most pop- 
ular money crops, which become 
monopolies in the -hands of big busi- 
ness, after they leave our hands and 
are merchandised to the world at a 
profit. Tobacco now sells for about 
$1 per pound to the consumer while a 
$1.50 shirt has only about 7 cents 
worth of cotton in it. The manufac- 
turer, the maker and the merchant all 
put together do not get the difference. 


I say we have these monopolies. 
Why not imitate big business (the 
speculators) keep our crop a mono- 
poly and merchandise it to the world, 
less the speculator’s profit—and still 
the consumer would pay no more than 
before! 

Let’s ‘stop “cussing” and consume 
and produce at a profit. California 
raisin growers raised the price of 
raisins through codperative marketing 
the first year from 1% to 3% cents. 
Yet the consumer paid no more than 
before. They pocketed the specula- 
tor’s profits. 

It’s just common business sense. 
Let’s use more of it instead of “cuss- 
ing.” W. H. BARTON. 

Rockingham, N. C. 


The difficulty with the Southern farmer is 
not that he must fight some other fellow— 
but in not using more horse-sense in busi- 
ness and in not codperating. 
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FACTORY PRICES ON BUGGIES 


CUT TO THE BONE 





) ° . 
---Why Pay Retail Prices? 
Wholesale factory prices on buggies are 
always from , 315.00 to $50.00 less than 
local dealers’ prices, ‘Tn addition to 
this big saving to you, our factory 
prices have been cut to rock-bottom, 
Why pay retail prices when you can 
buy direct from our factory at less than 
wholesale fac tory prices and keep every 
cent of the middleman’s $15.00 to $50.00 
profit, in addition to our cut in factory 
prices, in your ‘own pocket for other 
purposes? 

WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG AND 

LOW CUT PRICES 


manufacture, before prices advatice again, 
will gladly mail catalog FRED, postpaid. 





507 Golden: Eagle Bldg. 
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Save money by buying NOW while prices are cut away below present cost ‘of 


(If you use a Ford Car, get our Catalog of Repair rose 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Catalog 
and Cut 




















It costs you nothing to find out—we 
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Always say ‘“Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid, 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
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wire fence, the best made, 





On our-never-slip 
Low prices on Birmingham Brand galvanized roof- 


ing, Slate Surfaced roofing—l-2-3 ply roofing- 
Steel fence posts, house, barn and roof paint. 
Metal buildings, steel corn cribs, grain bins, 
churns, syrup cans, concrete mixers. 


EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Dept. 115, Birmingham, Ala. 











o~ 
SPREADING THE GOSPEL OF A BETTER 
LIVELIHOOD 
Montgomery County, Alabama, offers the choicest 
Lime Lands of the South for Dairy and Livest 
farming and rich sandy loams for fruits and vege- 
tables. Test Public School and Road System in 
United States. Convenient markets, long growing 
season, pure water, low tax rate, equitable climate, 
farms can be bought with small cash payments and 
deferred payments at 6 per cent for long period. 
Write for Information NOW! 
Division 30, Farm Section, Chamber of Commerce, 
703 Bell Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 

















guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


Save ‘50 to 300 


All sizes 134 to 30 H.P. Kerosene- 
Gasoline from 
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A Full Three Year—36 
Months—156 Weeks Sube- 


TuHeE PROGRESSIVE 


New or Renewal . 


THIS OFFER SAVES YOU $1.00 
If you renew by the year a 3-year subscription costs you $3, 


scription to 


FARMER 
$2.00 























Advertised 
Products 














Have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 
often less, than the non-adver- 
tised stuff, which may or may 
not be good, Buy advertised 


goods. 
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The Onward 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


70 Per Cent of Arkansas Rice 
Growers Sign Up 


HE latest coéperative marketing asso- 

ciation to start business is “The Ar- 
kansas Rice Growers’ Codperative As- 
sociation.” 

Fifty per cent of the rice acreage to 
be signed up by August 1, 1921, was the 
goal of the organization committee. 
When the committee stopped for a 
breathing spell on that date and checked 
up contracts, it was found that 55 per 
cent of all the rice growers in Arkansas 
had been signed up, and on September 
15 the acreage had reached approxi- 
mately 70 per cent with the work still 
going strong. 

Only rice growers and landlords or 
lessors receiving rice as rent are admit- 
ted to membership in the association. 
Each signer agrees to deliver to the asso- 
ciation all the rice he grows for a period 
of five years. In return the association 
pools his rice with that of like grade 
and variety of other growers, and sells 
it as is deemed most advantageous to the 
grower. 

The new association will control some- 
where near 5,000,000 bushels of rice this 
year, and satisfactory arrangements for 
financing the association have al- 
ready been made. 


Virginia Tebecee Growers Find Co- 
éperative Marketing Pays 


gneTRAD of the usual news about 
what Virginia tobacco farmers are 
planning to do through codperation, we 
have this week a report of what some of 
these tobacco farmers have already done. 


Last year a group of growers of sun- 
cured tobacco in Caroline, Louisa, Han- 
over, Fluvanna, and Goochland Counties 
decided to try to sell their tobacco coép- 
eratively. The quality of tobacco made 
in these counties last year was very poor, 
and 9 cents a pound is the average price 
reported for individual growers there 
last year. The cooperating growers 
pooled their tobacco and although there 
were only a few of them, they recently 
sold their crop for a straight average 
price, low grades and all, of 16% cents 
a pound. When it is known what poor 
quality was.produced in these counties 
last year, and that non-codéperating grow- 
ers averaged only 9 cents a pound, the 
cooperating growers are delighted at 
their price of 16,25 cents. 


Following is a statement of the matter 
as given in the Virginia dailies: 

“Demonstrating that codperative mar- 
keting by the tobacco farmers can be 
successfully carried on, the‘ Virginia 
Sun-cured Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, through their selling agents, F. D. 
Williams and Company of Richmond, to- 
day sold in one lot 1,165,000 pounds of 
the 1920 crop of the members of the 
sociation. 


“This pool is confined to the sun-cured 
field, and its members live mainly in the 
area composed of Caroline, Louisa, Han- 
over, Fluvanna, arid Goochland Counties. 
The association has 662 members. 


”as- 


“The total price paid aggregated nearly 

$200,000, and brought an average price 
of $16.25 per hundred, the price fixed by 
the association, as compared with $9 re- 
ceived by non-association members who 
sold their tobacco in the old way. The 
1920 crop was of a very inferior quality, 
and the farmers are highly pleased at 
the prices received. 

“The lot of tobacco fills over 1,000 
hogsheads, and as soon as the tobacco 
can be examined by the buyers and paid 
for, the association will distribute the 
net proceeds to each farmer, which will 
he within two or three weeks.” 

In view of the fact that the general 
program for coéperative marketing of 
tobacco for Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina will not go into ef- 
fect until 1922, growers of sun-cured to- 
bacco are now starting a local sign-up 
to cover the pooling of sun-cured tobacco 
alone, crop of 1921. Says the Virginia 
press: 

“The association is now in the midst of 
a campaign to sign up a pool of all sun- 
cured tobacco growers of Virginia. 
Should they prove successful in this, they 
will handle more than 4,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco, the estimated amount of the 


1921 crop. The most of this tobacco is 


raised in the vicinity of Richmond, and 
in order to put over the pool for this 
year’s crop, it must be completed by 
November 1. A large percentage of the 
crop has already been signed up, and 
the committee is confident that when the 
splendid sale of the 1920 crop becomes 
known to the.farmers, they will have 
no difficulty in signing up 75 or 80 per 
cent of the growers of this kind of to- 
bacco by that time. 

“They have secured the confidence of 
the banking interests, not only of their 
immediate section, but also of Richmond, 
and have been promised by them any 
financial aid needed in handling the 1921 
crop.” 


What Every Tobacco Grower 
Should Say When He Meets 
Another Tobacco Grower 


T= growers of tobacco in Virginia 
and the Carolinas have for years 
made their one major. object in tarm- 
ing the production of the crop of to- 
hae co, 

with its con- 
as to have it 


so far 
ssion 


They have gone 
sideration and discus 


phrase the greetings between growers 
as each month. comes. 

Starting in February the greeting 
is, “Hello, Bill! Sowed your plant 
patch yet?” 

March: “Hello, Bill! - Put your cov- 
ers on? Are plants up yet?” 


April: “Hello, Bill! How are your 
plants?” 

May: “Hello, Bill! Plants large 
enough to set?” or “Hello, Bill! 
Through planting?” 

June: “Hello, Bill! Got your to- 
hacco worked over?” 

July: “Hello, Bill! Topped any 
yet?” or “Through topping?” 

August: “Hello, Bill! Cut any to- 
bacco yet?” “How is it curing?” 

September: “Hello, Bill! Through 
curing?” 

October: “Hello, Bill! How is to- 
bacco selling?” 

November: “Hello, Bill! How is the 
market?” 

December: “Hello, Bill! Through 
selling?” 

January: “Hello, Bill! Burned plant 
land yet?” 

There are 17,000 growers in Vir- 
ginia who are members of the To- 


bacco Growers’ Coéperative Associa- 
tion and if the growers will adopt the 
same eager interest in regard to mar- 
kets that they have in regard to grow- 
ing the problem of our mar- 
keting plan will be successful as our 
present plan of production. 


tob: Acco, 


Let’s change our phrase of greeting 


and let’s each and every one of us 
make it like those used by growers 
where they have solved their prob- 
lems of markets: “Hello, Bill! Have 
you signed yet?”; “Hello, Bill!. What 
are the folks in your section doing 


about the Association?”; “Hello, Bill, 
how many members have you got in 
your local?” And if we will all do 
this, we won’t have to go home with- 











ova handling of sweet pota- 
toes at digging time is respon- 
sible for a great part of the annual 
loss. Let’s try handling them care- 
fully this yéar just as if we ex- 
pected them to keep. Then per- 
haps we can keep them. 

If you expect to give the 
peach trees a rest from the borers 
next year use para-dichloroben- 
zene right away. Any further de- 
lay will make the treatment less 
effective. Do not use it on trees 
under six years of age. 


3. If the drouth got your turnip 


crop you may partially recover 
your loss by sowing again this 
| week or next. The season is get- 
| ting too late now to permit of 


further delay. 


4. Where you haven't planted 
cover crops between the cotton 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS | 
| WEEK AND NEXT 


out paying the fertilizer bill or carry- 
ing the old lady a new dress. 

Don’t slacken on your organization 
on account of present prices, for re- 
member, men, that the history of all 
growers efforts show that the inter- 
ests have always tried to prevent 
your organizing by satisfying each 
grower for the time being, and as 
soon as the effort of organization is 
slackened, the prices come tumbling 
down upon our heads and we find 
ourselves helpless. 

We should have 


learned our lesson 


by now, that as soon as we neglect 
our own business, somebody looks af- 
ter it for us, and then while we are 
sleeping we are relieved of the 
profit given us while we were trying 
to organize. 

Don’t let’s sleep but keep eternally 
at the job and we will be “masters of 


our own industry.” ; 
Keysville, Va. M. O .WILSON. 
North Carolina Growers Hurrying 
to Get In 
HE big drive for codperative market- 
keting is gaining tremendous momen- 
tum as growers approach the minimum 
sign-up. With the cotton marketing as- 
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A HEAVY YIELD OF OATS. PLANT THE 
OAT CROP BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


sociation safe, Raleigh headquarters re- 
ports workers concentrating on the to- 
bacco sign-up. 

Person County is now leading in the 
number of contracts being signed daily. 
This county is in charge of L. V. Morrill, 
who, with the assistance of a large group 
of local growers, is breaking all state 
records. In a recent week Mr. Morrill 
signed up 412 growers himself, in addi- 
tion to the contracts turned in by local 
growers. 

Surry County reports about 5,000,000 
pounds signed to date, with the campaign 
being continued to make it 75 per cent, 

Bankers and broad-visioned merchants 
are everywhere rallying to the cause of 
the farmer. One of the latest bankers 
toindorse co6perative marketing is J. 
A. Knox, cashier of the Merchants and 
Farmers’ Bank of Statesville, who has 
given out a letter to all Iredell County 
farmers heartily indorsing the move- 
ment. The board of directors of one of 
the largest banks in Raleigh, the Com- 
mercial National Bank, recently passed 
a resolution indorsing the cotton and to- 
bacco coOperative marketing associations. 

With over 30,000 tobacco growers al- 
ready signed up for codperative market- 
ing, there is no longer any doubt that 
the association will be a success, and 
every day growers who held back at first 





rows, let the turning plows keep 
up with the cotton pickers and 
turn under all stalks just as soon 
as the last cotton is picked. You 
won't want to plant @ large acre- 
age to cotton next year and neither 
will you want the boll weevil to 
get what you do plant. 

5. Rape sowed now on _ rich, 
moist soil will make excellent graz- 
ing for hogs and poultry in the 
late fall and probably throughout 
the winter. Sow in 2-foot rows, 
use two, or not more than three, 
pounds of seed per acre, and cover 
the seed about one-half inch deep. 


6. Remember the flowers. Refer 
back to your paper of October 1, 
study the list of flowers for plant- 
ing in October, and then be certain 
to find time to put them out before 
it is too late. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


are seeking out organizers in order to 
sign up before the campaign closes. They 
do not want to be left on the outside 

with the speculators next year, nor do 
ther wish to wait until membership fees 
are advanced before signing. 

Have all your neighbors signed? 

R. W. GREEN. 
Raleigh Headquarters. 


Plow Under All Weevil-infested 
Stalks Early 


OUTH CAROLINA is now formulat- 

ing a definite state-wide program for 
dealing with the boll weevil. A state 
meeting to prepare and popularize 
such a program has already been ar- 
ranged for. The next step will then 
i to put the program in a form as 
definite as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp’s 
“Ten Commandments of Agriculture” 
and then get a copy into the hands of 
farmer in South Carolina. 


every 

Meanwhile Mr. David R. Coker, 
chairman -of the special committee, 
calls attention to one matter about 


which all are agreed must have im- 
mediate attention. Says Mr. Coker: 

“Experiments made at the govern- 
ment boll weevil station at Tallulah, 
La., by the Department of Agriculture, 
have definitely proved that the earlier 
the cotton stalks are plowed under in 
the fall the less the boll weevil infes- 
tation the following year. Many times 
as severe damage was done in fields 
where the stalks were plowed under 
in November as in those that were 
plowed under before October 1. 

“Every banker,- merchant, profes- 
sional man, and farmer in the state 
should use all his influence to see that 
this work of plowing «under cotton 
stalks is undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment and carried out on 
every farm, for if some farms are 
plowed and others are not, the tre- 
mendous crop of boll weevils which 
will. hatch out on the young growth 
on the unplowed farms will, of course, 
do more or less damage to the neigh- 
boring farms where the stalks have 
been plowed under. 

“In the upper section of South Car- 
olina some cotton may not be gath- 
ered until after frost. It is recom- 
mended that cover crops be put into 
all such cotton at once. It has been 
proved that a green crop growing be- 
tween the rows of cotton does not 
protect the weevils. They attempt 
to hibernate in this crop, and all dic, 
for the weevil can only exist when 
hibernating in a dry place where he is 
fairly well protected against cold.” 


Why Should Not Other Counties 
Profit by Moore’s Example? 
GRICULTURALLY speaking, it is 
possible to produce anything in 
this staté which can be grown in the 
temperate zone. Then why confine our 
efforts to the so-called “money crops” 
of cotton and tobacco when by so do- 
ing we are impoverishing our lands 
and getting less returns than would 
be possible from many other crops? 
If Moore County had clung exclus- 
ively to cotton and tobacco, it would 
still undoubtedly have been rated as 
one of the state’s “pauper counties.’ 
Perhaps by accident it was found 
that the soil of these Sandhills is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growing of 
peaches and dewberries and snap 
beans and other truck. Anyway, a 
ten-year period has seen a revolution 


in the economic status of Moore 
County. 
Why not take this lesson to other 


counties which are growing poorer 
each year by a strict adherence to 
their deep-rooted habits? The hills 
of Halifax and Northampton and 
Warren and Hertford might produce 
peaches and berries as profitably as 
the hills of Moore and Montgomery 
and Hoke. In many of the mountain 
counties like Avery and Watauga and 
Mitchell and others, there is most 
productive soil and splendid water- 
powers utilized—Mrs. Hattie M. 
Berry. 


EVERAL readers have written to re- 

mind us that the compiler of our 
“Bible Questions” made one mistake in 
his last batch of questions. The expres- 
sion “Jesus Christ” occurs at least four 
times in the Gospels. 

Somebody has written of the many 
things that can be made out of cot- 
ton. One thing the planter wants to 
learn to make out of cotton is @ 
profit—Nashville Banner: 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





L—Aey Time Is the Time to Start 
a Garden in the South 


HBRE are a number of vegetables 

that may be planted in October in 
all of the cotton territory with a fair 
chance of living through the winter. 
In the lewer half 
of the cotton area 
the winter and 
early spring gar- 
den should rival 
the summer gar- 
den in the variety 
of vegetables it 
contains. 


There is a long 
‘ list of vegetables 
MR. NEWMAN that grow best af- 
ter the het weather of one year ard 
before the het weather of the next 
year. Itis their nature to do this—our 
climate suits them. If the soil is made 
congenial, and if they are tended as 
their requirements demand, at least a 
dozen winter vegetables may be gath- 
ered almost daily from every home 
garden in the lower half of the Cot- 





ton Belt. Get out your map of the 
Southern states and trace a line 
through Raleigh, Columbia, Macon, 


Montgomery, Jacson, Shreveport, on 
through the middle of Texas—then if 
you live south of this line you may 
plant in October any of the kinds in 
this list: 


Beet Cabbage Endive 
Kale Carrot Lettuce 
Chard Mustard Onion 
Parsley English pea Pe-tsai 
Radish Rape Spinach 
Turnip 


All of these vegetables grow better 
in cold than in hot weather. Hence 
the failure of many gardeners to grow 
them satisfactorily in the lower half 
of the South is due (or has been part- 
ly due) to their having planted the 
seeds or set the plants at such a time 
that their growth was carried into too 
hot weather. With the exception of 
endive and English peas, my garden 
produced all of the above list through 
all of last winter and produced in ad- 
dition collards, leek, parsnips, and sal- 
sify from plantings made in the late 
spring. 

There is only one secret in having 
a good garden 365 days in the year 
and that secret is this:—You must 
want the garden hard enough to do 
the things that will give it to you. 


Il.—Ripe Tomatoes After Frost 


NYONE having full-grown, green 

tomatoes when the first killing frost 
occurs can with very little effort have 
them ripening on far into the winter— 
even as late as Christmas. Since I 
was a small boy it has been one of my 
rush jobs to gather the tomato crop 
just before the first frost and store 
them for later ripening. When a 
special effort is made to have a good 
crop in fuli bearing when the first 
frost occurs, this crop is not only one 
of the most satisfactory that the fall 
garden affords for home use, but is 
also very profitable. Good fruits will 
readily bring $2.50 to $3.50 per bushel. 


There is nothing difficult in pro- 
longing the tomato season if the 
green tomatoes are in evidence. The 


vines may be pulled up and hung 
where they will not freeze; or a bet- 
ter plan is to cut the stems about half 
an inch from the tomato, wrap each 
one in a piece of paper, and pack 
loosely in ventilated crates, boxes, or 
baskets. Keep them in a cool, dry, 
dark room where air circulates freely. 













They should net of course be allowed 


to freeze. As very cold weather ap- 
proaches, it may be necessary to! 
change, their storage place. 

Examine them at intervals of a 


| 
| 
or ten days and remove for use 
} 


wee 

all that have begun to show by their 
color that ripening has begun. Place 
these in a sunny window and use 
them as they are ready. All fruits 
that have not attained very nearly 


their full size may be made into green 
tomato pickle, chow chow, catsup, etc. 


A little slam ehild was enjoying his first 
glimpse of a pastoral life. The setting sun 
was gilding the grass and roses of the old- 
fashioned garden, and on a little stool he sat 
beside the farmer’s wife, who was plucking a 
chicken. 

Hie watched the operation gravely for séme 
time. Then he spoke: 

“Do yer take off their clothes every night, 
lidy ?”"-Blighty. 
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Lubricating Motor ont 


Transmission 


the c. ; g00d lubricati time 
be ~ Hg Operation of the wacter come means, we feel that this it ted, 
. emphatically Gupeemad not be dwelt on at too great mad a 
&rease for th, , . t 
CHAPTER VI mshi © tractor, can and 
SS pate wits nce where flying dust will oe ett ane Store 
. . A en it is draw: over the 
Syit m , wn ou 
Lubrication ew "ot be allowed to get into the ome tie of -" 
¥ ‘There is nothing so vita! in the operation of any machinery as lubri- rom the c Factor. Use a cle: if fos 
cation and tractors are effected more severely tham any other i “TOSS a field’ ae tractor, and do not a, P me 4 
if the quality of oil or proper manner mh oiling are The fife _ Use a covered Pail o ere in the open when wind ji — - 
of the machine depends more absolutely on fabrication any other A being duse, water, and ea ck = 2 stopper Steel drums 
> “mr +m a= 





factor. 

The purpose of a lubricant is to seduce 
ings. This is accomplj by the oil form 
surfaces which keeps them from 
this film of oil is maintained the frictioa t 
of oil sliding upon azother. 

Certain specific ies of the of 
this film, and its lubricating value. A lk» 
tequires a heavier bodied oil than a figt 
were used in the former bearing the press 
shaft would come in contact with the be 
is used the shaft floats on coherent layers 

There are other properties that dete 
Gifferent uses, such as their ability to wit 

The gas engine is the most difficult 
end lubricating the cylinders presents tJ 
cate an engine the oil must possess sever{ 

1. It must possess good lubricating 

2. It must form a film that will » 
eliminate friction, scoring of cylinders an 

3. It must form a seal between piste 
the escape of gases past the piston duri 
atrokes. 

4. It must withstand a high tempe 
y to ac plish the above. 

5. It must also possess sufficient § 

will flow through the oiling system and n 

6. It must withstand this service 
undue residue on the cylinder wails, or is 

The tractor engine requires greater ¢€ 
both in the quality of the oil and manne 
is working at nearly full load continually 
i pression, explosion pressure and tempe 
= used than in automobile motors. 


All down 





oils fail, and it does not deposit ha 


When you use Texaco Tractoil 
ties 





one big problem off your mind. 
Texaco Tractoil comes in three 


gallon steel drums, wooden barrels 
sealed cans. 





TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


The uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active. Itis a 
fine, lasting oil that com- 
pletely retainsits lubricating 
ropertics despite engine 
reat. It so perfectly seals 
theclearance between piston 
and cylinder that no gaso- 
line can leak into tl.e crank- 
case. Thus full compression 
is secured, and every last 
ounce of power soak that 
the gas has to give. Be cer- 
tain to get the can with the 
red Star and green T. 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. 














TEXACO 
TRACTO/L 


the line 


Y OU’LL find tractor manufacturers giving special emphasis to 
the question of correct lubrication. 
tractor receives proper care and the right oil, it will not do the work. 


They know unless the 


Texaco Tractoil is made specially for tractor engine lubrication. It 
has the correct body—heavier than motor oil, it seals compression 
perfectly, it withstands the high temperature—that’s where many 


rd carbon in the cylinders. 
you can be assured that the 


question of engine lubrication is properly taken care of—that’s 


grades, “B”, “C” and “D”; 


your dealer will tell you which to use. You can get it in 33- or 55- 


and half barrels, or in 5-gallon 


a THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and tts Products 


Offices in Principal Cities. 
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=D Cet Two Creps From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 
rows and you will hevea valu- 
able grain crop in the opring. 
No need to make several trips 
to plow and harrow the land, or 
wait ’til crops are gathered. Your fields are 

well cultivated and packed in summer, 

They make an ideal seed bed fer grain. 
Just plant grain between the rews with 





Protects crop 
from winter 
killing 
You can plant three rows at a timc, One man can sow six te elzht acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cur without damage to tue grain. Fer- 
ti izer can be applied with the seed, The Cole pi.nts the seed in little furrows, 
The plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
“snyewing up.’’ Every plaatis ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 
You are fer surer of a sinnd than if you sow broadcast, or w:th a Westerp 
Drill, No #mitators can do the work the ‘‘Cole Way.’’ Write for our 

catalog that also tells about crop rotaiion and soil buiJding. 
(6) 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 












































BOX 149 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
a . . _ Fer Year Le: nl 
Ag . ‘ E tart right—Free Beek ef Traps fur- 
Write for . F re | : f nishes experience. Send for it today. 
Free Boek ,* ate ee ~ or ; Tells all about when, where and how 
on “ in : to trap, b per lowest prices on traps, 
PRIED ns oe : baits and other supplies. 
Beer ey . ‘ Big fur money on every farm. One 
PULP : : night’s work will yield big profits. 
ae : Follow the lead of every “Old Timer” 


or and Bigger Profits ia 


Fully 90% of alidairy rations are lacking in bulk and succu- 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mixed with 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowelsopen. 
Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part ef your dairy ration 


conceatrates, 


This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk in aremarkably t- 
able and healthful form, It is laxative, easily digested and 
rich in carbohydrates. Itis a wonderful miik producer, pro- 


motes heaith and increases profits. You can use Dried Beet 
Pulp with corn silage or to replace it. Free booklet sent on 
request. Address Dept. A. Low prices now in effect. 

OWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 











—deal with this big, reliable, fifty- 
year-old house. =~ 









of den— drives 
Miyata Yo fanc ef et 
r. ‘Lorpedo, eto: x= 
12 amoke cartri 


cartridges. 
eee 1,80 


Re. 
——% 
Price postpaid. .... 


F.C. TAYLOR 
FUR COMPANY 
285 Fur Exchange 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Save your paper and get a binder. 











POINT prices are right. 
measure of Buggy Value. 







—grade high—nothing skimped to 
make the price low. First-class 
material, skilled workmanship and 
lowest possible margin of profit 
is what you get in every vehicle. 











<> 


Soy 


7 aS 


= 


BALANCED! | 


(COMPARED WITH market quotations of farm products, HIGH 
Every Buggy dollar brings you its full 


HIGH POINT BUGGIES 


Don’t accept less for your hard- 
earned dollars. Insist on a genu- 
ine HIGH POINT. If your dealer 
does no. have them, write us his 
name and get our latest catalog. 


“See Our Buggy Before You Buy’’ 


HIGH POINT BUGGY CO., 


e Sell Wholesale Only 


HIGH POINT, N.C. 
Manvfacturers 
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hing 


sible. Just 4 


of Cush 


Everyone knows the i 
Bend for for book, mentioning size interested in. 





CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS "7 ¢ 
erehouse stock of Engines, Repair Paris, 
Sorengzon, 


‘Lower. Price 


pi USHMAN 


Here it is—regular Cushman high quali 
engine for the pump, cream separator and other small jobs— 
built to stand up and run without trouble. Easy to start and 
with lots of pep and power. 

Simple, horizontal, 


rounds valves and cylinder head; 4-inch cooling 1 oo between end of 
ee tion of water instead 


will not wok if water 
proved Thrott! Governor * ineures wonderful 
rensing. Fewer at perts and less exposed, yetall — M4 
4 springs—just one simple auto- 
tong levers, rollers, ete. =. to cause 
itting as on othe 


Cushman Does-More Farm Licht and Power Plant—32 volts— 
electric light and power and engine power. Ask for booklet on light plants. 


ete., at Norfolk, V in charg anag 
Box 1248, Norfolk, Va. Inquiries address ed direet to him ft 4. ae 


{ Smaller Size 







in a 1% HP. 





hopper-cooled; lions water sur- 


Larger valves, eotias cooling, greater power. 
freezes 


Push Rod—no rocker 


. Same accurate piston 
r Cashman 
's safer. Gas tank in base, gasoline sucked by suc- 


tion stroke of piston. 
Cushman Slant Weight Vertical 4 H. P, weighs only 190 Ibs, 
otherfarm attached to 


Other ss eylinder, up to 


a 
2 i. P. for heavy duty jobs, 


Light Weight Engines. Built in sizes 114, 4, 8, 10, 15 and 20 H. P. 


plies (8%) 
979 No. 2ist Strect, Lincoln, Nebraska 


will receive very prompt attention. 
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2620 IFOM. 
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Durable Roofing 


Keach roll contains 109 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing Natts and cement for instant laying 
are furnished free with each roll 
i-Ply, Smooth Surfaced $1.39 per rott 
1.67 per coil 
urfaced, i.97 per roil 
We are thoroughly equipped te fill all orders foe 
FIN WALI. BOARD. and ali other 
of BU cLDING MATERIAL, direct to 
er, without celay, from Rictuvond. 
ROCK Bo: TOM ears 
IN OUR PRESB CATALOG 
wok for i recone 
Your a: —-¥ will be given prompt atten- 
tion. it by check or money order. 


Babess | Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ore. Smacth Surfaced, 
3-Ply, Smovth Serf 
















Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
‘slub and get a reward. 














New Farm Light 
Plants Traded for 
Old Ones 


If you are not getting satisfactory 
service out of your old Lalley, 
Delco, Alamo, Western Electric or 
other farm light plant, let us trade 
you a new outfit for it. 








Write us, stating how long your 
plant has been used and give name 
of manufacturer. 


THE MOTOR COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, GREENSBORO, 
HIGH POINT, DURHAM, 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
































THE IMPROVED 


apa PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Periection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 


be 
said eny machine? They 
are i in 10 and 
styles, 10 to 60 bushele | md 
bour. Write for full de- 





scription and pri 


Star Pea Huller Ce., crseosre Tens 


This Orchard Will Repay Care and 


Attention 
($3 Prize Letter) 


HEN I decided to begin an or- 

chard, I decided at the same time 
to give that orchard a chance to make 
good. Last winter I selected a well- 
drained piece of land, selected some 
good varieties of apple and peach 
trees, also some pears, fig bushes, and 
pecan trees. The apples and peaches I 
set about 30 feet apart each way, the 
figs about 12 feet, pecans more dis- 
tance than either. I dug the holes 
and filled with manure and. good soil, 
also headed the trees back, leaving 
about four limbs, ‘cutting them to 
about five inches in length. 


I kept close watch for rabbits and 
insects. I found that the young trees 
needed constant cultivation. When- 
ever the soil would get packed around 
the trees I would cultivate. Now my 
trees are looking fine. 


I am expecting to set about 50 more 
peach trees the next season. I set 
some during the winter and some in 
the spring. I got good results from 
each, 


This is a very young orchard ex- 
cepting one tree which is probably 
not less than 50 years old. I sprayed 
this tree last winter and pruned care- 
fully, and while peaches were very 
scarce in this section this tree was 
loaded with good peaches. 


The orchard is often neglected, but 
we pay dearly for it. So if you have 
an orchard, give it a fair chance and 
you may leave the rest to kind nature, 
expecting a good crop. 


Don’t forget to prune and spray at 
the proper time. J. R. SEAWELL 
Sunbury, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Seawell is 
exactly right when he says you must 
give an orchard a chance if you want it 
to succeed. An orchard that is not 
carefully pruned and sprayed has not 
had half a chance. 


Seme Kind of Fruit All Summer 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 
PROBABLY an orchard, carefully and 


consistently cared for, is one of the 
most profitable sides of farming. On 
the other hand, if fruit trees are set out 
in a hole a foot square, and then left to 
themselves, they will be one of the worst 
failures we could find. If a prospective 
orchardist doesn’t expect to look after 
his trees, he had better never start. 


With a total of 11 different fruits and 
nuts, planted over a period of 15 years, 
of which there are 21 different varieties 
of peaches, at least 10 of pecans, and as 
many of apples, we have had the oppor- 
tunity for quite a bit of observation. 


The best all-round time to put out any 
sort of fruit is in the fall after leaves 
have fallen. It can be done early in the 
spring or even after the tree bas put out, 
but there is serious danger of the tree’s 
dying unless it is earefully tended. Give 
the young roots plenty of space. If you 
don’t eare to dynamite, make the holes 
deep, and at least two feet square. In 
setting, put in plenty of top soil, and then 
leave a slight sink for the winter rains to 
settle the earth. 


In selecting fruits for the home or- 
chard, remember the more varieties, the 
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No Farm Home IsComplete 
Without Its Orchard 


Farmers’ Experience Meeting in Use and Care 
of Orchards 


better the orchard. We have peaches, 
pears, plums, persimmons, apples, wal- 
nuts, pecans, scuppernongs, grapes, figs, 
and muscadines, and that hasn’t been too 
many for us. Our best peaches are 
Sneed, Carman, Admiral Dewey, Sur- 
prise, Governor Hogg, Belle of Georgia. 
Elberta, and Chinese Cling. These eight 
varieties will furnish a pretty good suc- 
cession from some time in May until the 
first of August. In our section, Red 
June, Shockley, Ben Davis, Hackworth, 
and Horse apples seem to do best. For 
pecans, give us the Stuart and Schley. 


ALEXANDER NUNN. 


Editorial Comment—To Mr. Nunn’s 
list of peaches we would certainly add 
a few Hileys, as this is one of the best 
peaches we have, and does well in most 
sections of the South. 


“My Experience With a Small 
Orchard” 


I HAVE a well-selected and carefully 
planned quarter-acre orchard with 
55 trees of the very best varieties of 
fruit, ranging from the Mayflower 
peach, ripening the last of May to the 
Stinson October in late fall; the Ear- 
ly Harvest and May apples from the 
very first of the season to the Wine- 
sap and Winter Bonums that hang on 
the trees until freezing weather. 

My experience is that at almost any 
time between the last of October and 
the first of April is all right to trans- 
plant young fruit trees. The most im- 
portant thing is to put them on suit~ 
able land while in good order and ina 
large deep hole, well-prepared, as a 
protection against drouth and to give 
the roots room enough not to be 
crumpled up or crowded. Fill up the 
hole with good loose top earth, pack- 
ing it slightly, being careful not to 
bruise the roots. 

In selecting trees I am very careful 
to get thrifty looking’ bodies -with 
small tops and plenty of good roots 
and before putting them out I care- 
fully cut off all the dead and broken 
roots and limbs. 

Young trees often die the first sea- 
son from lack of moisture. I prevent 
this by working the ground at the 
root of the tree and pouring a bucket 
of water around it at night about 
ence a week. This will save any good 
tree, properly set out, from dying. 

I have two or three trees of apples 
and peaches ripening each month dur- 
ing the entire season, and pears, 
plums, grapes, figs, and cherries as 
long as any one else has them, but J 
do not mix trees and vines as I find 
that the vine will kill the tree, and 
the tree will ruin the vine. 

I like the Kieffer pear best of all 
pears and the Japan and wild goose 
the best of plums. The Brown Tur- 
key fig and the Niagara grape are also 
among my KS 

T. WILLOUGHBY. 


Ahoskie, N. <. 


Editorial Comment.— Mr. Willough- 
by’s method of cultivating around trees 
and watering is good, but would not be 
practicable on a large scale. The same 
results can be secured by seeing to at 
that the soil is full of humus, and that 
frequent cultivation is given. 


Often a coat of paint is al that the front 
porch needs to make it a fit place fer moth- 
er’s few snatched moments of leisure or the 
spot where daughter wants to entertain her 
friends. 





every other letter we print. 


or address printed, it will not be done. 








EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


For the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject named belew we will 
award a prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for 
Letters will not be returned unless requested. 


“Experiences in Raising and Handling Sheep.”—Mail letters by October 20. 
“Experiences in Beautifying the Home Grounds.”—Mail letters by October 27. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer 50 cents for each short letter we print. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What a Woman Should Do to Keep Herself Attractive to Family and Friends.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 
Send correct name and address with every letter but if you do not wish your name 


Mai! us photographs any time. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 








Pouliry House for 100 Hens 

CORRESPONDENT asks for best 

dimensions of a house for 100 
hens, Leghorns or Rocks, also size of 
run for 100 hens. 


For most of our 
American and En- 
glish breeds _ six 
square feet of floor 
space per bird is 
enough. Leghorns 
can be kept in 
houses allowing 
five square feet per 
bird, Leghorns, 

~ however, are more 

MR. ROTHPLETZ nervous and more 
easily startled by attendants working 
in the house, and the full six feet per 
bird will give better results A house 

16 feet deep by 40 feet long will 

answer well, It is desirable to have 

ample depth as it gives good scratch- 
ing space in front of roosts and nests. 

Every poultry house should have a 

double run, one to be cultivated and 

a fresh crop of “greens” started, while 

the floc’ is occupying the other. 

These can be placed end to end, the 

house on dividing line, or side by side, 

house at one end on center line. Al- 
lowing 100 square feet to each bird, 

100 by 100 feet will make a satisfac- 

tory run for 100 chickens. 
, x ok x 


When putting the runs in shape for 





winter, do not overlook the desirabil- | 


ity of fruit trees in them for shade. 
The chickens will help the trees by 
destroying insect pests, and the shade 
of low-growing trees is just what 
poultry lite 
: ore 

Dwarf Essex rape is one of the very 
best green crops tor poultry and now 
is the time to sow it. Make a good 
seed bed, well fertilized for it, and the 
feed bill will be materially lowered. 
It will add somewhat to the variety 
if rye, oats, or barley is sowed with 
the rape. 

x oe x 

A Georgia correspondent, w ho does 
not sign any name, asks for feed 
formulas and also for instructions 
about fitting poultry for a fair. It 
takes about two weeks, from the time 
“copy” is written for the printers to 
the time when it can appear in the 
paper, afd this is a slow way of ai- 
swering important questions. The ad- 
dition of the inquirer’s signature to 
his inquiry would have brought a re- 
ply by mail within a day or two. 
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“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Philadelphia Birmingham Dayton Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 


Why Fertilize Your Barnyard? 


AVE the full manure-strength for use og your 
producing soil. Don’t let it leak away unused. 
Build a concrete manure pit and make one load of 
manure do the work of 1% to 2 loads as usually stored. 


Concrete manure pits of Atlas Portland Cement are 
easy and inexpensive to build. They can be roofed 
over as protection against sun and rain, and screened 
against flies. And they save the most valuable part 
of your fertilizer—the liquid manure. 


Our book, “‘Concrete on the Farm,” telis you how to 
build this or any other type of farm construction in 
cement. Write our nearest office for your copy. 
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* * * 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1115, on “Se- 
lection and Preparation of Fowls for 
Exhibition,” gives some practical in- 
formation on this topic, and probably 
any county agent or home demonstra- 
tion agent can supply a copy. 

x * * 


Hens that are not laying now and 
have not been for six weeks are prob- 
ably molting and it is not advisable to 
try by fee ling to hurry the process. | 
Feeding “mash in the morning and 
corn in the afternoon” is not a well- 
balanced ration. A better plan is | 
scratch Ret ig about equal portions of 
wheat, heavy oats, cracked corn, and 
coarse beef scrap, given in litter 
in morning. Put the mash in hop- 
pers, with other sectional hoppers for | 
beef scrap, grit, and oyster shell where | 
the hens: can get it at all hours, and 
the starch feod again in evening, with 
plenty of green feed all the time. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1067 gives valu- 
eble data on feeding. 











| Mistakes I Have Made 


HE greatest mistake I ever made, 

since Lhave been grown, was to buy 
fake stock from a man who has been 
going around selling stocks, and I paid 
$100 of my hard-earned money. I 
never received one copper and never 
will. Z{ want The Progressive Farmer 
readers to be on the lookout for crooks. 


ley Sp 





* * * 





I allowed my heifers to stay on free 
range instead of providing a good pas- 
ture for them, and the result was they 
were bred too soon, and two have died 
from the effects of calving, while the 











Thé Atlas Portland C t Cc 
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(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” PATIOS nis cnnes ccvebueasscveseteceduves Svocaccegescectous Saubwoveisaoess eevceccccocce 


without cost or obligation, 


Name ......- coacvecce Coceccec ss cccdccccccccccsocer becesecccececcoeccocoscoseseeseoeses 
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A 
NURSERY STOCK! 
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GRAPE VINES 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants 


Rose Bushes, Shrubs 
and Vines 


DEPENDABLE STOCK 


UR New CATALOG is 

ready. Its Free! It shows 
only varieties that have been 
tested and tried throughout 
the South—no high-priced 
freaks or “novelties.”’ It con- 
tains some real information. 
Its Free! 


DROP US A CARD TODAY! 








CHASE NURSERY CO.,, 
Box A CHASE, ALA 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
frem Factory to Farm. Write for Freo 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 

BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





others are stunted and undergrown, 


De ae 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 


















» Mechanically Inclined 
ee — for my big 
ustra: 


oe aX: GE cz Freel 


. Selle ye in a few 
woeks you canearn from 
$150 to $400a monthinthe 
Auie and Tracter business, 
a PAY Will rebate rail- 
roud fare from 
ve Fare any peint in the 
Uni ‘ted States to Kansas City. 
f / JOZS OPEN. Sweeney trained 
Ly) menin demand, See list of jobs. 
Le arn 7 good trades in 8 weeks. No 
experience necessary. Use tools not beeks, 


Wonderful 
Animal Bait 


Send postal for free sam-' 

ple of our Wonder Bait— 

works where others f2il— 

holds under snow or water. 

Nothing else like this. Also : 

get particulars of how you can get your 

lures FREE — increase your catch and 

profits without a ponny’s oxpense. 
Silberman nct only grades hich and pays m 

but helps you trap more fur. Let Us Help You 


t Get More for Yourkars| 
7 and Increase Your Catch 


A Fifty-five years in the fur business and two 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big prices, square grading and prompt 

4 pay has built this wenderful business. 

Don’t fail to send for the Free 

FREE > Bait Sample, Special Proposi- RA © LAS Sy E feos 
tion, latest Fur Price List und Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. THE ECONOMICAL FEED 
S. SILBERMAN & SONS ; Feed your dairy cows, beef cattl d rk 

441 Silberman Bidg., Chicago, Il. wy’ fontetaua © é apne Pigs. Bogie 
stock Dalyfood Stockfeed Molasses and see 
. a" Bs them thrive. Highly palatable. Blends with 
other feeds. Rich in carbohydrates; takes 
place. of corn. Gives flavor to roughage; 

stimulates appetite. Easily digested. 


a, IMPERIAL BUHR Try a Sample Feeding! 


Send $2.50 for a ten-gallon kegg—sufficient 
I2to80in.  Compiens MILL for forty days’ feed for dairy cow. (Keg 


alone is worth $1.25). Test it thoroughly, 
ae $69 75 Then order in barrels or carlets (60 barrels), 
Makes best - B: urrels, $6.00 (average 50 gallons) f. 0, b 
mealand flour. Lowest fac- lew Orleans; special prices on carlots, Or- 
fee > tory prices. 20 days trial. ‘ite. ders should be placed soon for winters 
i at 5 time guarantee. Catalogue supply. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO «ig 
$10 tleha @ ag THE J. J. GAR vgr oS New Orleans 


















previous 
Simply sen name and address today, a post cord 
will do, for Free book and 27 pkotographi ic repre- 
ductions of machine shop work, ctc. in wor!d’s large 

est and finest trade school, Go--Write Now! 


LEARN A TRADE” 









CHOOL OF AUTO-FRACTOR-ANATION 
Pe s7 SWLEMEY BLDG. KANSAS CiTY.MO 
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F YOU have not sowed rape this fall, do so at 

once; if you have a patch sow another in order 
that you may be sure to keep up the supply. But 
remember rape will not produce well except on fer- 
tile land or land that has been well manured and 
fertilized. . 


oe advance in the price of cotton is neither ex- 
cuse nor reason for neglecting fall plowing or 
lanting. if you want cotton prices to stay at a 
air figure, volunteer and muster with the codper- 
ative marketing patriots, plow under all weevil- 
infested cotton stalks, sow cover crops, and make 
“Diversification and Independence” your 1922 
motto. 


Ye available exhibit space at the North Carolina 
State Fair grounds has been taken and exhibits 
turned away forlack of room to set up their ex- 
hibits. This means that the fair will be the largest 
and best of the fifty-seven fairs that have been 
held in the past and it also means that the grounds 
and buildings as they now stand are inadequate 
for doing justice to the state’s products. 


HE Government estimate of condition of the 

cotton crop as of September 25 indicates a total 
United States crop of 6,537,000 bales. This seems 
destined to be the smallest cotton crop since 1886, 
35 years ago, when the crop was 6,446,000 bales. It 
is possible, however, that when the final returns 
are in, this year’s crop may equal that of 1892 when 
the production was 6,664,000 bales. 


ITH the selling of wool in larger quantities 

through the codperative pools, with the general 
adoption of the standard grades, and with the 
more adequate and readily available market in- 
formation, the path of the wool grower will be 
beset with fewer and less severe pitfalls. Wool is 
being. quite successfully marketed in the codpera- 
tive pools in many states. The codperative mar- 
keting movement means, much to producers. 


HE old idea that the vines must be frostbitten 

before the sweet potatoes are dug is now de- 
clared to be erroneous. Those who have had ex- 
perience in curing sweet potatoes in storage houses 
have found that it is dangerous to let the vines get 
killed down. It is an easy matter to cure imma- 
ture potatoes and make them keep, but frost 
damaged potatoes cannot be kept even in the best 
of houses, Don’t wait longer to dig your potatoes. 

€ 

TH dry weather has seriously interfered with 

plowing and fall planting, yet it is not too late 
to plant several crops in the northern portions of 
the South. In the Lower South the planting sea- 
son is yet wide open and the ground should be 
promptly gotten ready. In the Middle South, oats, 
wheat, rye, grass, and legume mixtures for 
meadows and pastures, as well as vetch, rape, sweet 
clover, may be sowed safely to about October 20 
and with good chances of success to November 10. 


y gewa surprised at the great number of open wells 
and wells with only a trap door or loose cover 
which are a constant source of great danger to the 
lives of the children on farms,” writes a corre- 
spondent. This man suggests this is due more to 
thoughtlessness than anything else and urges a 
general warning against this dangerous practice. 
Our friend has reason to be concerned. Accidents 
from such causes are needless. And all the ex- 
plaining for not properly covering the well cannot 
bring a loved one back to life. 


ON THE sandy*soils of the Coastal Plains region 
Kentucky bluegrass will not survive dry sum- 
mers unless it is watered or shaded or both. Fail- 
ure to succeed with Kentucky bluegrass and with 
the mixtures sold by seedsmen has been discourag- 
ing to many would-be lawn-makers. In a large 
part of the South, Bermuda is the surest and best 
foundation for a lawn in the summer. If Italian 
rye grass is seeded in October on Bermuda lawns, 
a green carpet may be had through the spring un- 
til the Bermuda comes again. Sow 25 to 

ounds to the acre on top of the Bermuda sod. 

isking, harrowing, and rolling will be of great 
help but good results will follow seeding on the 
sod without stirring the soil. 


ULLETIN 999 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture says: “When the five-year aver- 





age price before the war is called 100, the prices 
paid to farmers in June, 1921, for some farm prod- 
ucts were as follows: Corn 92, wheat 140, barley 80, 
cotton 77, potatoes 97, beef cattle 104, hogs 101.” 
G. F. Warren of New York, one of the most noted 
farm economists in the country, is author of this 
bulletin which is entitled, “Prices of Farm Products 
in the United States.” This is a bulletin well worth 
studying. The statistics given and the many inter- 
esting comparisons drawn are enough to make the 
best of farmers sit up and think. 


New Triumphs of Co-operative Mar- 
keting 


EVER a day passes now without some new 
N tricot of codperative marketing. 

Yesterday (as we write this) news came of 
the 70 per cent sign-up in the Arkansas Rice 
Growers’ Codperative Association reported on 
page 6. 

In the same mail came news that the little group 
of coéperating Virginia sun-cured tobacco grow- 
ers (although they had only a comparatively small 
quantity and low quality) had nevertheless sold 
their last year’s tobacco at pretty nearly twice as 
much as non-codperating farmers got for theirs. 


This morning we received a letter from a friend 
reporting the progress of the Arizona Codperative 
Cotton Marketing Association as follows: 

_“We succeeded in obtaining our minimum 
sign-up about July 9. A large number of acres 
have been signed up since that date, so we feel 
that we have approximately 75 per cent. 


“We control cotton seed as well as lint. At 
the beginning of the season our local oil mill in- 
terests were Paying $12 a ton for cotton seed. 
I obtained an order for 100 tons at $19 f. o. b. 
cars Phoenix. This immediately jumped the 
price from $12 to $20 by our local conflicting 
interests. We figure that the saving alone in 
the reduction in ginning costs will twice pay 
the overhead expense for the ensuing year of 
our organization. 

“We have the honor of being the first com- 
modity marketing organization to have its ap- 
plication to the War Finance Corporation ap- 
proved under the new law. Our loan is on the 
basis of 15 cents per pound to the extent of 
$1,200,000.” 

In the same mail comes news of the steady prog- 
ress of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 
Association in Kentucky. In Kentucky the aim is 
to get 75 per cent of the Burley crop in each Bur- 
ley-growing county signed up, and the campaign 
has been under way only a few weeks. Neverthe- 
less the report says: “Already Lincoln, Fayette, 
Bourbon, Woodford, Montgomery, Bath, and Car- 
roll Counties have raised their quotas, and fifteen 
to twenty other counties are very near the 75 per 
cent minimum,” 

Dr. Livingston Johnson, editor of the Biblical 
Recorder, organ of the Baptist denomination in 
North Carolina, says in his last issue: “The writer 
may be mistaken about this movement but he be- 
lieves it is the most practical way of securing fair 
prices for farm products that has ever yet been 
devised. We believe that if our farmers will 
go into this organization and stand together they 
can get a fair price for the things they have to 
sell.” 

The bankers of North Carolina and Virginia, 
naturally conservatives, were slow to indorse co- 
Operative marketing, but now sentiment among 
the public-spirited has been very well expressed 
by Mr. Henry E. Litchford, president of the Fed- 
eral Trust Company, Richmond, Va., who said a 
few days ago: 

“T firmly believe if our farmers will enter 
cordially into the movement looking to codp- 
erative marketing and will reduce cotton acre- 
age and increase foodstuff production, the 
South will find the road to permanent pros- 
perity.” 

In this connection the latest report of the agri- 
cultural committee of the California Bankers’ As- 
sociation is interesting. In view of the greatly in- 
creased prosperity that codperative marketing has 
brought California growers and their increased 
bank deposits, this report declares that any banker 
who doesn’t indorse coGperative marketing is 
standing in his own light. 

We are also getting gratifying reports about the 
coéperative peanut marketing association of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Mr. Birdsong, the new 
manager, is a man of outstanding ability and his 
selection immediately won the confidence oi both 
farmers and the business world. 


Meanwhile all over North Carolina, South Caro- 
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lina, and Virginia, the sign-up for cotton and to- 
bacco goes on victoriously. 
ing means simply using the 
sound” business methods in selling farm crops that 
are already used in selling practically all other 
commodities. It is inevitable. If you haven’t a! 
ready signed, why not get in line and be a charte: 
member? 


More Glimpses of Rutherford and 
Cleveland 


‘T SHOULD like to get intoa section where one 


Cooperative market- 


same “safe, sane, 


can raise cotton and all the other Southern 

farm crops, and yet where the people are 
practically all white—a little democracy of home- 
owning, small white farmers.” 

A wish such as this has been expressed by many 
Southern farmers. Perhaps the finest realization 
of this ideal is found in Rutherford and Cleveland 
Counties, N. C. It seems strange to stand in sight 
of beautiful mountains, and yet find in the greatest 
profusion white cotton fields, blossoming crape 
myrtles, luscious Scuppernongs, and other charac- 
teristic products of the Sunny South. 

We recently pointed out “Ten Signs of Progress 
in Cleveland County,” and in this article we pur- 
pose saying more about Rutherford. Like Cleve- 
land, it is a land of thrifty white farmers, largely 
owning their own homes and operating their farms 
without crop liens. Consequently the rural dis- 
tricts look prosperous because their wealth is not 
drained off to support supply merchants and absen- 
tee landlords in the towns and cities. 

One of the most gratifying signs of progress is 
the rapid consolidation of country school districts. 
In Rutherford County the first important consoli- 
dation was made last year, but already the people 
are so much pleased with results that now they 
are demanding consolidation faster than the school 
officials can work it out. In one place six ineffi- 
cient one-teacher schools are being. consolidated 
into one modern and efficient high school, and al- 
together seventeen one-teacher schools are passing 
out of existence this year. 

Of course along with good schools goes good 
farming; for the people could not support good 
schools if they were not doing modern farming. 
About the best corn we have found in the state this 
year we saw in Rutherford, and nowhere in North 
Carolina have we found more farmers seeding al- 
falfa. They prepare the land well, lime well, and 
success is general. The farmers also raise sor- 
ghum and sweet potatoes in unusual abundance. 
Then there is much interest in hog-raising and 
dairying. Five bull associations ‘have already been 
formed in the county. Five community fairs have 
just been held, to be followed by an enthusias- 
tically supported county fair. County Agent 
Thrash, who has been active in promoting these 
other lines of progress, is also helping farmers get 
thousands of dollars through the county farm loan 
association. Farmers are also turning to coépera- 
tive ownership and operation of cotton gins. 

We were also gratified to see that most of the 
farm homes were of pleasing architecture and at- 
tractively painted. As soon as ihe county develops 
its fruit-raising, dairying, and trucking possibili- 
ties to supply the manufacturing towns in and near 
Rutherford, the farms of the county will become 
still more prosperous. It’s a fine section of North 
Carolina. 


How Cotton Ginners and Growers 
Should Co-operate 


HAT an advantage it would be if everybody 

W patronizing a gin had only one variety oi 

cotton and that one the best and most highly 
improved! Here is an excelletn opportunity for 
community codéperation between the cotton growers 
and the ginner. Why not get:a small gin of 10 or 
20 saws and install it at the end of the battery of 
gins, connecting directly with the lint flue? On 
these the progressive farmer can gin his selected 
seed while his general crop is being ginned, feeding 
the special gin by hand and receiving his selected 
seed in a separate receptacle—without danger of 
their being mixed with his neighbor’s or with his 
own unselected seed. 

It is to the interest of the public ginner to co- 
Sperate with the community in the maintenance of 
its seed supply. If he cannot see it this way, then 
the community should in defense of its interests 
maintain and operate its own gin. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








HE world still looks forward eagerly to the 
T washington conference on disarmament. 
There is encouragement in the names of the 
“Big Four” who will represent the United States at 
this conference—Secretary of State Hughes, Elihu 
Root, Senator Lodge, Senator Underwood. Hughes 
is a big, sincere man who is handling a big job 
well Root is a man of greater breadth and vision 
than almost anybody else the President could have 
named. We are glad Senator Lodge is on, because 
if he had been left off, he would probably have 
made trouble. We are also glad that.Senator Un- 
derwood of Alabama has accepted appointment. 
He is a man who will subordinate any partisan sen- 
timents to the good of America and the world. 

The Progressive Farmer has thrown all its influ- 
ence behind this disarmament conference of Pres- 
ident Harding’s. We are for any practicable plan 
which promises to save humanity from the blood- 
tax of war and the crushing money-burdens of mil- 
itarism. 

Without believing it perfect, we supported the 
idea of a League of Nations, because it alone of- 
fered a definite and promising plan for uniting 
governments in support of arbitration and disar- 
mament. We thought then and think now that 
President Wilson, splendid as was his vision of a 
Federation of the World, made two fatal mistakes 
in his efforts to make that vision a reality. His 
first great mistake was in not appointing some 
eminent and fair-minded Republican like Root or 
Taft to go with him to Paris and help him in work- 
ing out the plans for the new world-order. His 
second mistake was not accepting the Senate res- 
ervations and thereby putting America into the 
League as a going concern and leaving the reserva- 
tions themselves to be separately passed on by 
American voters. Had these two mistakes not 
been made, the world might even now be infinitely 
safer, better, and more prosperous. 


Subordinate Partisanship to Peace 

O LONG as suffering, impoverished, bereaved 
GQ tainty cries out for deliverance from the 

horrors of war, we should know no partisan- 
ship in our efforts to respond to that cry. No mat- 
ter whether it is a Democratic President or a Re- 
publican President who presents an earnest pro- 
gram for peace, that President should have the 
support of all good citizens without regard to 
party. 

There is one great weakness about President 
Harding’s disarmament conference plans so far, 
however, and that is this: No nation is going to be 
willing to carry out its own part of a general 
agreement to disarm unless it is sure that the other 
nations are also going to do their part. It is going 
to be absolutely necessary therefore to have 
some permanent. association of nations to 
see to it that each nation carries out its prom- 
ises, And whenever President Harding proposes 
that America join such an international associa- 
tion, many “irreconcilables” will fight him. We 
hope, however, that the President through this 
great conference next month is now fully deter- 
mined to carry out the express pledge of the 
national Republican platform last year: 

“The Republican party stands for agreement 
among the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based upon international 
justice and must provide methods which shall 
maintain the rule of public right by develop- 
ment of law and the decision of impartial 
courts, and which shall secure instant and gen- 
eral international conference, whenever peace 
shall be threatened by political action, so that 
the nations pledged to do and insist upon what 
is just and fair may exercise their influence and 
power for the prevention of war.” 


Why Germany Started War 


WO things come. to mind just in this connec- 
Tee One is a quotation from Frank I. Cobb in 
our “World’s News” review one month ago. 
Cobb reported that Germany went to war in 1914 


because the German people were about to rebel 
against the crushing costs of her military system; 
and the Kaiser-group accordingly acted on the an- 
cient theory that “a successful foreign war is the 
best means of averting a crisis at home”—and took 
chances on making the war a success. Strikingly 
interesting in this connection is a letter just made 
public—a letter written by Ambassador Walter H. 
Page from London to Col. Edward M. House on 
February 2, 1914. Referring directly to the evils of 
militarism, he wrote: 

“Some government (probably Germany) will 
see bankruptcy staring it in the face and the 
easiest way out will seem a great war. Bank- 
ruptcy before the war would be ignominous; 
after a war it could be charged to ‘glory.’” 


“The Moral Equivalent of War” 


HE other suggestion that now comes to mind 

is the cry of the militarists, “Suppose we do 

away with armies and military discipline, will 
not mankind grow weaker from lack of stern and 
rigorous training?” 

One answer was given by William James in the 
“Thought for the Week” on this page last week. 
Another notable comment is made by Editor 
George W. Russell, a famous leader of the agricul- 
tural coéperative movement in Ireland and editor 
Irish Homestead in our “Thought for the Week” 
on this page. 

Now it is precisely this interesting policy which 
the government of Bulgaria is proposing to adopt. 
Says Editor Russell: : 

“Bulgarian subjects, men as well as women, 
will be liable to work for the State, the men for 
sixteen months, and the women for eight. The 
young men become liable for this service when 
they are twenty; the women at eighteen. The 
young men will be called upon to work on 
public buildings, afforestation, roads, bridges, 
reclamation of waste lands. Professional men 
and women will be allowed to give their quota 
of labor in the form of professional service, so 
that a woman could be a nurse, and an archi- 
tect or doctor, bacteriologist, chemist or en- 
gineer, could serve their nation by contribut- 
ing their special knowledge in the carrying out 
of his public work. The women will do their 
work from their own place of residence; the 
men in their department or county.” 


Personal Glimpses of Harding and 
Wilson 
LL over America there are little men who 
A believe evil of everybody with whom they dis- 
agree. They believe—or profess to believe— 
that every leader of the opposite party is a rascal. 
They give their whole lives to a “hymn of hate” for 
someone they dislike. 

Fortunately, however, the people of America do 
not trust men of this type with their highest of- 
fices. Even in the heat of the national campaign 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“JOG ON, JEHOSOPHAT!” 


Himesve a poem of nature and country life—or 





maybe it isn’t a poem, but only a near-poem; 

anyhow At’s a sentiment in verse that throbs with 
the spirit of a million courageous farmers who have 
been through forty kinds of hard luck these last twelve 
months, but are now convinced that better times are 
ahead: 


Roads get rougher every mile; 
Jog on, Jehosophat, and show some style! 


Mule’s gone lame, an’ the hens won’t lay, 
Corn’s way down, an’ wheat won’t pay; 
Hogs no better; steers too cheap; 

Cow’s quit milkin’; meat won’t keep; 
Looks some gloomy, I'll admit— 

Jog on, Jehosophat, we ain’t done jit! 


Sun’s not shinin’ as it should; 

Moon ain’t lightin’ like it could; 

Air seems heavy; water punk; 

Tests your mettle; shows your spunk; 
No use stoppin’ to debate— 

Jog on, Jehosophat, it’s gittin’ late! 


Wheels all wabble, axle’s bent; 
Dashboard’s broken; top all rent; 

Road’s some better—not so rough— 

Trot! Gosh ding ye! That’s the stuff! 
Old trap’s movin’ right good speed— 

Jog on, Jehosophat, you’re some old steed! 


oad’s smoothed out till it don’t seem true— 
jog on, Jehosophat, we’ve pulled through! 
—Anonymous. 
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last year, Mr. Harding spoke generously of Presi- 
dent Wilson as a man of high ideals, and at the in- 
auguration in March, the tragic physical wreck of 
his predecessor almost moved the new President to 
tears. And in a sketch of Woodrow Wilson as he 
is today, the Associated Press declares that he 
never permits anyone in his presence to speak 
what he regards as “disrespect for the President of 
the United States.” It is also interesting to recall 
that in a recent talk to newspaper men Mr. Hard- 
ing said: 


“In thirty-seven years of newspaper connec- 
tions I have never once allowed my paper to 
make manifest a suggestion of revenge in my 
own heart. . Tolerance, patience, good 
will, kindly feelings, and desire to help is the 
greatest need of the world today. 

The Associated Press sketch of President Wilson 
as he is today reports him as very slowly and la- 
boriously fighting his battle for renewed health. 
He is still far from a well man, his hair has grown 
snow white, and he lives very quietly with his de- 
voted wife, his books, and his old friends. 

It is well known that Mr. Wilson is the son of a 
devout Southern minister and has always been a 
cloSe student of the Bible, so there will be no sur- 
prise at these paragraphs from the Associated 
Press report: 

“However the evening may be spent, how- 
ever tired he may be, there is one thing the 
former President never neglects. It is the 
reading of a few verses of the Bible. When he 
says good night he invariably reads aloud some 
short passage from the Book which ‘always 
rests on the reading table at his bedside. 

“No meal in the Wilson household ever pro- 
ceeds until grace is said. Mr. Wilson has al- 
ways said it himself, and months ago when he 
was so weak he could hardly stand without aid, 
and his voice was almost inaudible, he steadied 
hiniself on his chair and whispered the plea 
for Divine blessing.” 


News Notes From Washington 


ILL H. HAYS seems to be making an effec- 
W tive Postmaster-general. Especially are we 

delighted at his plans for developing postal 
savings banks. It was a long fight the people made 
to get a postal savings bank system, only to have 
it almost killed by red tape and inexcusably low 
interest rates. We hope Mr. Hays will make the 
system effective. : 

The War Finance Corporation has been doing 
highly useful work. The Southern people owe an 
especial debt of gratitude to the Southern member 
of the Board, Mr. A. W. McLean, for his interest 
in agricultural progress. 

No definite action has yet been taken on Henry 
Ford’s proposition to take over Muscle Shoals. With 
Ford in charge there, the farmers of America would 
undoubtedly get cheaper nitrogen, and farmers ev- 
erywhere should protest against the delay in put- 
ting this great plant to use. 

The “agricultural bloc” has done important work. 
It is gratifying to fin@ representatives of agricul- 
tural states, Democrats and Republicans, working 
together to see that agriculture gets a square deal. 
A short-time rural credits measure is one of the 
measures now engaging the attention of agricul- 
tural leaders in Congress. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OHN 15:17: If ye abide in me and my words 
J abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you. 
Psalms 31:1: In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; 
let me never be ashamed; deliver me in thy right- 
eousness. 


.A Thought for the Week 


BOUT six or seven years ago we suggested as 
A: possible alternative to military conscription 

that the state might take the youth of the 
country for two years and employ them under 
skilled leaders in great public works—in the build- 
ing of schools, hospitals, parks, afforestation, vil- 
lage halls, libraries, and all that was not private 
enterprise but was necessary for the public wel- 
fare; that in this civil army the young men would 
learn a trade which would be useful to them after 
their period of public service ceased, and that a 
country adopting this ideal might in a generation 
make its civilization and its public service one of 
the highest and most efficient in the world. We 
will watch the result of this Bulgarian proposal 
with the greatest interest. It is a far finer idea 
than the military conscription which has brought 
about such unhappiness in Europe, and it is possi- 
ble that in a generation the Saloustnns by this 
means may raise their state to a higher level of 
civilization than any other state in Europe.— 
George W. Russell. : 


A CONFIDENTIAL “TIP” ON COTTON PRICES 

Mr. J. E. Stack, Monmroe’s veteran cotton merchant, was 
approached the other day by Judge W. O. Lemmond. “Mis- 
ter Stack,” he said, “I’m stuck with a few bales of cotton, 
and I want your advice as to what the market is going to 
do.” Mr. Stack smiled. “Will you keep it strictly confiden- 
tial?” he parried. The Judge assured him that he wouldn’t 
for the world divulge any opinion that Stack might make as 
to the probable course of the market. “Well,” said Mx 
Stack, “cotton is going to do one of three things. It’s either 
going down, going up, or stay where it is!”"—Monroe En- 
quirer. 
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Send today for our instructive book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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This is a very serviceable 
sweater, woven of wool 
shaw cotton yarn. Has 
wl collar, two pa’ : 
broad /¢ 















kets and a 


sweater, 6x 
for chilly evenings or winter wear. For women or 
men. ORS: Navy Biue, Marcen, Red or 
Gray. ‘ou 32 to 46. Be sure to give color and 
size. “Only one to a customer. 


$3.50 Reduced te $1.98 


This is a tremendous saving. We are eure that Fg 

would pay $3.60 for this sweater at your retai! s 

just your name and ro bares 

no money. When the ewester 

is + your door by the postman, 
-98 for it. e have paid the delive 

ear the sweater. If you do not find it 

expected, return it at eur expenee and we 

fully refund your money. Order by No, 7%. 


Walter Fieid Co., Dept. E 6039 Chicago 
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Get a FEATHER BED 





1 2%-ib. bed; 1 pair 6-!b. 

Save $11, puowss 1 pair Dankes, 
ize; countereane, 

large size; pil foe 818.58. full ices 5,0). Same 
as above with * $14.96; —, lag bed, 
9; w bed, $1695. Beds 25-Ib. 
95; 90-Ib. $9 963 35-ib. $10.95; 40-Hb. $11 96 Two 
1-2'Ib. piilows, 3 $1 76. New feat best tiexipg. 


000 00 cash deposit in bank to guarantoe ratis-~ 
ion or monty back. Mail order today or write for catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 102 Chariette, N.C. 





New Feather Beds $8.75 and Up 


pore Pentines Pato 0 .70 per and up. New, clean, canttary 
i Eve sold on money back — arantee, 
Get our new catalog pananine Oakwe you bag: Write today. 

Southern Feather& Pillow Co., Dept. 20. Greensboro, N.C 





yarn 
on the muslin side. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED | 
FARM WOMEN 


QCTOBER 15—Nuts, Farmers’ Bulletin 
22 

Business 

Roll Call: 
in cooking. 
tin 332. 

Record: Forsaken. 

Talk by home economics 
place of nuts in the diet. 
letin 332, page 16. 


meeting. 
Give names of nut found useful 
Page 12, Farmers’ Bulle- 


Imperial Quartet. 
teacher: The 
Farmers’ Bul- 


Demonstration: Nut butters and nut 
pastes. Farmers’ Bulletin 332, page 20. 

Record: Blue Bells of Scotland. Himmel- 
reich. 

Refreshments: Peanut cookies and tea. 
See Florida State College Bulletin No. 
17, page 15. 

References: 

Nuts and Nut Products. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 122. Division of Publication, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. 

Nuts and Their Uses as Food, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 332. 

The Uses of the Peanut on the Home 


Table. Bulletin No. 17, Department of 
Home Economics, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

The Uses of Nuts. National Nut Growers’ 


Unit 
nie 
HE October subject for discussion 
by us women concerned what was 
being done in our communities for 
their moral and religious welfare. 
Over and over in dozens of letters 
was this: “We want churches all 
united.” Sometimes they joined forces 
temporarily for some one purpose or 
sometimes permanently. 


Here and 
very seldom, 


there, but fortunately 
was a hint of rather un- 
healthy church rivalry. One such let- 
ter I sent to a famous preacher. The 
quoted reply is wonderfully interest- 
ing to me and I know it will be to you, 
too. It makes one think. 


“Denominational differences are 
due less to differences in opinions 
than to differences in temperament. 
To the Episcopalian the Methodist 
prayer-meeting is unesthetic and un- 
orderly ; to the Methodist the Episco- 
palian liturgy is cold and formal. The 
Quaker worships best in silence and 





Association, Waycross, Georgia. 








Seasonable Suggestions 


S YOUR club working for hot school 

lunches? 

Parchment paper should be-used for 
doing up butter, not wax paper, which 
sticks. 

A piece of blotting paper under the 
bureau cover will keep the top in 
good condition. 

It is said that a little borax in the 
water is a wonderful help in keeping 
cut flowers fresh. 

It is worth remembering that if the 
lid of a safety match box is missing 
the matches can be lighted on com- 
mon glass. 

A package of tiny inviNble pins and 

a hair net will keep the hair neat on 
p Pre the windiest ride. 

If any of the hens show the slight- 
est signs of cold remove them from 
the flock and give all the birds a dose 
of Epsom salts in the drinking water. 
Keep the sick ones in a warm dry 
place and give soft feed. 

It is not so important to know how 
much fat the milk contains as to 
know how much dirt it contains. 
Clean cows, barns, hands, and utensils 
dre essential to clean milk. 

To clean combs quickly and thor- 
oughly dissolve a lump of washing 
soda in warm water. Put comb in 
water, rub both sides with a brush, 
rinse in cold water with a little am- 
monia in it and put in the air to dry. 

A thrifty housekeeper says she 
makes her threadbare wool’ blankets 
as good as new for several years by 
lining them with cheese cloth, putting 
in the quilting frames and tying with 
as a comfort, leaving the knots 








3723—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sieges: 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. An 8-year size re- 
quires 3% yards of 27- inch material 

3743—Child’s Coat and Cap.—Cut in 4 
sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 2, and 
years. A 2-year size will require 2% 
yards of 27-inch material for the 
coat and % yard for the cap. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 











Two patterms ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. * 


simplicity; the Roman Catholic best 
in ecclesiastical pageantry. Some 
souls ascend to God most readily on 
stairs worn by the feet of centuries; 
some, as the bird ascends, each bird 
making its own invisible pathway for 
itself. There is therefore very good 
reason why these men of different 
temperament should employ different 
methods for the expression of their 
religious life.” 

3ut that is no reason why they 
should have different buildings and 
different organizations. They can all 
worship in the same village; why not 
in the same sanatineheuse? 

There are fifteen to twenty 
and little towns of two and three 
thousand people each, where are a 
half-dozen little churches, breaking 
up a community that ought to be uni- 
fied in the Christian work, and it be- 


thous- 


comes the scandal of the twentieth 
century. 
Put them _ together. Build one 


church, a spiritual meeting-place for 
all the spiritual forces of the town. 


Select one man to be the spiritual 
leader. 
In a community of two thousand 


people not more than one thousand 
can ever go to church at the same 
hour. Now, unite the musical talent 
and you will have a glorious music. 
Unite in one solid band. 


The Ten Commandments are not 
denominational, they are universal. 
The Sermon on the Mount and the 


Golden Rule are not denominational, 
they are universal, The sense of sin 
and its forgiveness are not denomina- 
tional, they are universal; the Cross, 
the death, the resurrection, they are 
not denominational, but universal. 
Think of it! Eight preachers and 
priests dividing a community of two 
thousand people, that ought to be 








3714—Girl’s Coat.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. A 10-year size will re- 
quire 2% yards of 44-inch material, 

3720—A Smart Wrap—Cut in 4 
Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will re- 
quire 434 yards of 54-inch material. 


Ten 


sizes: 
large, 








unified, into eight warring and bellig- 
erent bands! Before God I believe it 
to be the first duty of six: out of the 
eight preachers and priests to resign, 
to go into education, or business, or 
agriculture. If an apo tle was willing 
to be burned at the stake for Christ, 
surely these men ought to be willing 
to resign, and force these churches to 
unite in one splendid building, with 
unified Bible school, and a_ unified 
family church. 


Old and New Uses for Persimmons 


OTHER,” called Guy as the chil- 
dren came trooping home from 
school, “I’m hungry, what can I have 
to eat?” 
“Go look in the bread box, 
some persimmon bread 
swered Mrs. Jones. 


“What are you making now?” asked 
Mary as her mother poured some bat- 
ter into a cake pan. 


“I know, persimmon cake,” inter- 
rupted Guy as he sliced his bread. 

“Yes, it is,” answered Mrs. Jones, 
“and if you children want to go out 
and gather some more persimmons we 
will have griddle cakes for breakfast. 
Be sure to take only those that are 
fully ripe.” 

“We'll get bushels and bushels and 
make some fudge too.” one shouted 
as they went out. 

Following are the recipes Mrs. 
Jones used for these persimmon 
dishes and some others she says are 
equally delicious. 

c—cup, tsp—teaspoon, th—tablespoon, 


Persimmon Griddlecakes.—To 1 c persim- 
mon pulp add 1 egg, 1 ¢ flour, 1 tsp baking 


there’s 
there,” an- 


powder, 1 tsp soda, milk to make a thin 
batter. Bake on hot griddle and serve hot 
with butter and syrup. 


Persimmon Bread.—To 1 c persimmon pulp 
add 1 ¢ water, % tsp soda, 1 yeast cake, 2 
tbs. shortening, flour to make a stiff dough. 
Set to rise and make like ordinary light 
bread. 

Persimmon Ice Cream.—Use 2 c persimmon 
pulp, 1% ¢ sugar, 1 ¢ thick, sweet cream, 1 
tsp vanilla. Beat together thoroughly and 
freeze like ordinary ice cream, The fruit 
must be thoroughly ripe and non-astringent, 

Filling for Layer Cake.—Gather persimmons 


in fall when -thoroughly ripe. Leave stems 
and hang up to dry. They are delicious eaten 
out of hand and the pulp is delightful for 


layer cakes when put through a sieve, sweet- 
ened and folded into beaten white of egg. 

Persimmon Crumpets.—To 1 pint of the 
sponge of persimmon bread which has been 
set over night, add 1 egg and enough milk to 
make a thin batter, set to rise for 1 hour, 
then bake on a hot griddle and serve like 
griddiecakes. 

Persimmon Fudge.—Use 2c persimmon pulp, 
2c sugar. Cook over a slow fire, stirring oc- 
casionally, until graining begins. Add 1 tsp 
baking soda and stir over the fire until quite 
stiff. dorsal on buttered platter or paraffin 
paper. 

Persimmon Cake.—For 1 ¢ persimmon pulp, 
use %.c sugar, 1 egg, 1 c flour, 1 tsp baking 


powder, % tsp soda, 4% c butter. -Bake 40 
minutes in a moderate oven. For a soft pud- 
ding, leave out the egg, sweet milk enough 
to make a soft batter. For a custard leave 
out the flour and the baking powder. 
Persimmon Pudding.—Take 1 qt. persim- 


mons mashed fine and every seed removed. 
Add 1 qt. sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 tb butter, % 
tsp each cinnamon, nutmeg, and ginger and 
4 much allspice and cloves, % c sugar. 
Pour into a buttered bakin g dish and bake 
till well set, as if for custard. It is delicious 


Y% as 





either hot or cold. 

Preserved Whole Persimmons.—Put a thin 
layer of sugar in the bottom of a jar, then a 
layer of whole ripe persimmons, ‘then a layer 
of sugar and so on until the jar is full. The 
sugar will soon dissolve and form a syrup. 
Press the upper fruits down under ine syrup 
or add more syrup to the jars, sal, store 
until used. The syrup may be decides off 
and the fruit served like dates, which they 


will resemble very much in both appearance 


and flavor, 


Let’s Use More Buttermilk 


T IS one of the best cold creams, or 


lotions, for the complexion, and 
much cheaper than those often highly 
advertised. 


It is an ideal diet for many cases of 
stomach and bowel troubles. 

It is approved for eld people espec- 
ially. 

It will relieve a certain type of 
tetter or eczema. 

It is rich in building material and 
therefore an excellent peers for young 


chickens, calves, and pig 
MRS. AUGUS ST TYREE. 
Denison, Texas. 
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Saturday, October 15, 1921 


Questions and Answers 


“yeees can | get teys wholesale?” 

Write to the Toy Manufacturers 
of the U. S. A., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
They will gladly give you full 


York. 
information. 
* * * 


“How are the newest coat suits 
tailored, 
almost to the 
knees and skirts straight and plain. 
Simple braiding and stitching are the 
Fur collars and 
tailored notched ones are used. Sport 
uits have shorter coats with pockets 


made?” Rather 
with coats reachirg 


severely 


favorite trimmings. 


and belts. 
* * * 


“When does the bride put on her 
The 
bride puts on her gloves before en- 
tering the room in which she is to be 
left one 
just before the ring is to be put on 
and does not replace it until after 
the ceremony is over and she is ready 
to turn and receive her friends’ con- 
The bridesmaid may re- 


gloves at a home wedding?” 


married, she slips off the 


gratulations. 
move the glove for her. 
o+-sé 


“To whom shall I write for infor- 
mation on how to start branches of 
the Parent-teacher Association, Boy 
Write 
to the National Office, Parent-teacher 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Boy Scout, Nat- 
ional Headquarters Fifth Ave. New 
York; Campfire Girls, National Head- 
17 West Forty-second St., 


Scouts, and Campfire Girls?” 


quarters, 
New York. 
ee & 


“Please te!l me how to remove milk 
crust or scale from the head of an 
infant after it has govered the scalp 
so that it seems a part of the skin 
Apply vaseline liberally and 
after a few hours wash well with a 
Then 
day apply vaseline and wash. 
Continue this until all the crust is re- 
is removed 
wash the head every day with warm 
water and a mild white soap. Do not 


itself.” 


mild soap and warm water. 


each 


moved. After the crust 


On any account scrape off the crust. 
* *k * 


“I have a continued itching and 
burning of the skin, can you tell me 
of anything that will help it?” <A 
physician suggests that. you do these 
First, take a level teaspoon 
of Epsom salts dissolved in a half 
glass of water every morning; do not 
Keep this up every morn- 
ing for three months, long after the 
skin gets all right. Second, rub a sul- 
_phur ointment well into your skin, es- 
i every 
night and morning for a week and af- 
To make the 
sulphur ointment, use 1 tb. sulphur, 2 
tb. balsam of Peru and 8 tb. vaseline. 
Have a druggist mix these for you 
together 
two sets of 
sheets, pillow cases, and underclothes 
Take them off 
and boil them weil once a day, drying 
When your skin gets 
clear, watch for any return of the 
before it gets a 
chance to start very much paint: the 
Fourth, wipe off 
door knobs and other things touched 
i moistened 
Fifth and most im- 
portant, if the abeve remedies do not 
eure soon, go to a good pliysieian and 


things: 


take more. 


pecially the irritated spots 


ter that, once a day. 


them thoroughly 
Third, get 


or mix 
yourself, 


that touch the skin. 
in the hot sun. 


itchy skin and 


spot with iodine. 


frequently with a cloth 


with kerosene. 


stick to him. 


Binding and Piping 


ITH the binder attachment that 


comes with sewing machines it is 
very easy to bind asd pipe suceess- 
fully. The bias strips must be wide 
enough to turn under without fraying 
and the meterial to be beund should 
be weil up in the binder so the stitch- 
ing will be a geed seam from the 
edre. 

There are many uses for the binder 
for articles about the house, aside 
from the good effect on dresses. White 
dresses bound in fast colors give neat 
appearances. he solid colored 
dresses bound in white, and checks, 
stripes, and plaids bound in solid col- 
ors or white are lovely. Piping can be 
dene beautifully by turning the edge 
to be piped, placing under the binding 
(wrong side. up) and stitching the 
binding on the upper side (which will 
be the wrong side when finished.) 
Turn over and your edge is piped 
without any raw edges anywhere. 
Wash French folds can be stitched on 
with the binder, and rows of binding 


put on as folds make a neat trim- 
ming and a washable one, too, 


The binder is not used when making 
wool, silk, or satin dresses. These fin- 
ishes should be done by hand. They 
should be carefully cut, sewed on the 
right side of material to be bound, 
and then turned down and whipped 
invisibly over on the wrong side. Silk 
clothes look finer and are prettier 
when the stitching does not show, un- 
less it be ornamental stitching. 

Woolens and siiks are sometimes 
bound about the collar, cuffs, and belt 
with a contrasting color of braid or 
silk, which produces a good and in- 
expensive effect. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


Nineteen Successful Club Markets 
in South Carolina 


HE nineteenth club market in South 

Carolina was organized recently, at 
Bennettsville. Some time last. spring 
Miss Edna Earle, county home dem- 
onstration agent, called a meeting of 
interested women which resulted in 
the organization of the “Marlboro 
County Council of Farm Women” 
with Miss Margaret McLaurin as 
president. One of the principal things 
discussed was the strenuous financial 
situation. As a partial solution, the 
women decided to try to develop a lo- 
cal market to take care of the surplus 
products of the country and supply 
the town with pure fresh food. 


A marketing committee was ap- 
pointed. It had a conference with the 
superintendent of schools and the 
mayor. They agreed to put the mat- 
ter before the town council which, be- 
ing composed of progressive, far- 
seeing men, decided to build a market 
house on the courthouse square. The 
building is no longer a dream but a 
reality—substantially built, neatly 
screened, and conveniently equipped 
with sheives and counters. 

While this house was being built, 
the club women of the county put on 
a “perennial garden campaign” that 
the market might be supplied with 
fresh vegetables the year around. 
Fruits and vegetables were canned 
and other preparations are under way 
to make the market permanent. 

The opening of the market was 
ushered into existence enthusiastically 
and was supported by both town and 
country, people. Mrs. Frances. Y 
Kline, state marketing specialist, S. E. 
Evans, county farm agent, and a num- 
ber of prominent club women were 


there. The market house was beauti- 
fully decorated; fresh vegetables, 
fruits, chickens, eggs, meats, and 


other products were temptingly dis- 
played, and although the market did 
not open till 10 o’clock everything was 
sold by noon. 

Miss Juanita Neely, York County 
home demonstration agent, reports as 
follows from that county: 

“The market was unusually good 
today. Orders were taken for the 
next week, and for canned products 
for winter. The sales amounted to 
$52.65. One woman who has been 
coming 15 miles every Saturday said 
that she has clothed the family, 
bought things for the house, and has 
paid for the field labor, all from the 
proceeds of her market products. Her 
husband says that he really like to 
come to town now, since he is able to 
heip his wife carry back money in- 
stead of leaving it al there.” 

Roek Hii, §.C. ° 


The Rag Rug 


T= source ef money in which I find 
much pleasure as well as profit is 
weaving rugs on the old time leom. 
Rag rugs they are called although we 
weave them from ieoper elippings 











At Last— 


A Distinctive Strip-shingle 
The Ruberoid Strip-shingle is unrivaled in its dis- 


tinctive features. Here is a shingle which, due to 
its patented form, does what no other shingle has 
ever done. It gives you maximum quality—that 
is, true Ruberoid quality—at minimum cost. 


Consider what this means. For nearly half a cen- 
tury Ruberoid has set the standard by which 
roofing products have been judged. Now this 
quality is found in a strip-shingle the price of which 
is within the reach of any one. 


This shingle offers another advantage to the farmer. 
It has a most distinctive design and one which may 
be varied in many ways. You can lay it in red or 
green entire, or combine these colors in many har- 
monious patterns to which the slate surfacing lends 
itself admirably. The color of the evenly crushed 
slate is permanent and the slate itself is deeply 
imbedded in the surface coating and stays there. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are easy to apply. You can 
lay them yourself. They are self-spacing. No chalk 
lines are necessary. Only five nails to a strip, but 
each strip actually secured by nine nails due to the 
tabs on the upper edge. 


Look for the Ruberoid man trade-mark; it identi- 
fies Ruberoid Strip-shingles. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


pornenty THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago . 


RU-BER-OID.< 


penne 



























from hosiery mills. We ioop these to- 
gether, tie in hanks, dye any color, 
then weave into strong cotton warp |; 
rugs, 32 by 60, or any size desired, ' 
making a fancy border and tying : 
something like a 3-inch fringe at each | 
end. This makes a beautiful rug. The | 
rug I like best is one woven out of | 
tow bags, especially for use in winter, ! 
They are woven the same as the rag 
rug only look fluffy. The natural color 
is good. MRS. J. L. TALLANT. 
Tryon, N. C. 


To know how to make 17 different kinds 
of pie may stamp a woman as accomplished, 
but if her children are anaemic and under- 
weight, what does it profit her? 
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give it a chance. 


Engines with ease. 



















CHICAGO 


- Popularity 


EVERAL factors help to explain why Jnternational 
Engines are popular wherever they are used. But 
the most prominent reason is that they do the work 

their owners want done when it should be done. 


International Engine owners know that if there is 
feed to grind, the International will do it. 
to pump, the International will pump it. 
with wood sawing, churning, chopping feed, fanning grain, 
etc., etc. The International will turn the trick, when you 


In accomplishing this, International Engines use 
low-grade fuels. They are simple to operate—many farmer 
boys not yet in their teens start and operate International 


International Engines have built-in magnetos, re- 
placeable cylinder liners, enclosed crank cases. They are 
hopper-cooled, and have many other valuable features. 
Made in 134, 3, 6, and 10 h. p, sizes, 


Send a postal for an engine pamphlet, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


@F AMERICA 
UncenramaTED? 















If there is water 
The same is true 
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Take conrse in 
Auto Mechan- 
ics. More than 
ten million cars 
as woll as trac- 
tors, trucks, gas 
engines, motor 
boats, ete. need 
repairs all the 
time. Big de- 
mand for trained men. Pay 
from $150 to $400 per month. 
. e 
Loyola Universit 
Auto Mechanics School 
gives complote training. No books 
used; actual work under teachers who 
are master mochanics, Ludividual in- 
struction, You stay until you are pre- 
parod to get a job or start a businoss 
of yourown. Write for particulars, 
. L. BIRD, Dean 
Lovola Auto Mechanics School 
Charles St., N 


o 








nm 
an Ke riicking. Don't 
Meney back if et eatistied. We're ma man- 
ufacturers and underseli the rest. now for details. 
Purity Bedding Factories,Dept.3 3 Nashville. Tenn. p 
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} Beginners or advanced pupils. 
} pupils right here in New York, the musical center of 
| America, who prefer our Home Study method in place 





do businees 
yOu seis 
af yr ’ 


Th ond Ae Top FurPrice, 


Fee 


S-Yoles a Ky 
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At Home! 


New Easy Method 
- Piano, Organ, Violin, 
YH Cornet, Guitar, Ban- 
jo, Mandolin, Harp, 
Cello, Clarinet, Flute, 
Saxaphone, Harmony and 
Composition, Ukulele, 
Piccolo, Sight Singing, 
ete. No longer need the 
ability to play be shut out 
of your life. Just write us 
a postal card today for 
our new Free Book, fresh 
from the printer. Let us 
3 = tell you how you can eas- 
> ie ily, quickly, thoroughly 
learn to play your favor- 


without a teacher, by our New Improved Dome Study 
Method. Different, easier than private teacher way— 
no tiresome, dry exercises—no inconvenience. No trick 
music, ‘‘no numbers,”” yet simple, wonderful, amazingly 
easy, for even a mere child, 
250,000 Pupils! 

We have successfully taught over 250,000 people, from 
10 to 60, in all p of the world! Hundreds write— 
o” 1ed more in one term in my home with your 
ns than in three terms with private teach- 
ything is.so (horourh and c te.”’ ‘The 





ers.”” ‘Ever; cte. 

lessuns are marvels of simplicity. My ll-year-old boy 

has not had the least trouble to learn.’’ 
Wonderful New Book Free! 


Woe want to have one pupil in each locality at once to 
help advertise our wonderful easy system of teaching 


music, For a limited time, we therefore offer our mar 
velous lessons at practically no cost—charges amount- 
ing merely to about the cost of sheet music, postaze, etc. 
We have huncreds of 


of beat private teacher. Get all the proof, facts, letiers 

from pupils, amazing offer and fascinating New "ook 

just issued, all fres! Write posial today, Acdress U. 8. 
3k 


School of Music, 15010 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
To Fruit and 


Fi RR E Vegetable Growers 


The new, illustrated monthly magazine, CASH CROPS. 
Interesting—helpful. Science in workable form for 
growers of fruits and vegetables, Tells how to produce 
bumper crops that fetch top notch price. Fertilizing— 
spraying—cultivating. . 

Get this dollar-making magazine FREE. Simply stat 
what fruits or vegetables you growwith the acreage of cach 








| and CASH CROP$ will be sent you—absolutely no charge, 


CASH CrePS *= 


1631 . 25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





ite musical instrument by note in your own home, | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














What Do You Knew About Grass- 
hoppers and Locusts? 


[DP4" Boys and Girls :— 


Not long ago I told you of the seven 
big families of the great order of in- 
sects, Hexapoda. 


You will remember that one of these 
families was Or-thop-tera, which means 
“straight-wing.” To this family belong 
grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, katydids, 
cockroaches, etc. 


Many people get mixed up about the 
words “grasshopper” and “locust.” Most 
grasshoppers are green, and their legs, 
though longer, are not muscular as the 
locust’s. Grasshoppers are solitary in 
their habits and never wander far like 
locusts. The big fellows we call grass- 
hoppers or hoppergrasses are feally lo- 
custs, according to the entomologists. 
The true grasshoppers are mostly active 
at night, and consequently their feelers 
are long and tapering. Locusts have 
shorter, thread-shaped feelers. Locusts 
are more robust, more muscular, than 
grasshoppers, are usually social insects, 
are active in daytime instead of night. 

The true bugs and many flies have 
needle-like, hollow piercers that serve as 
mouth-parts and through which they 
take their liquid food. Grasshoppers, 
however, have powerful jaws, and some 
of their mouth-parts serve the purpose 
of teeth. Théy bite off and chew the 
vegetation upon which they feed, work- 
ing their jaws like.a goat or pig. 

Grasshoppers are just about as good 
turkey and chicken feed as can be found, 
but when grasshoppers begin to -die in 
the fall, they are liable to have ailments 
that may cause the death of poultry that 
eat them. Grasshoppers also make good 
fishing bait, especially for trout, bass, 
and some perch. 

Many of the members of the grass- 
hopper family have the power to change 
color. Like the chameleon, they can make 
themselves look like the leaf, flower, or 
other thing they may be on. This means 
of self-defence is called “protective col- 
oring.” The under-wings of some grass- 
hoppers are highly colored, and when in 
flight the wings are almost as bright and 
beautiful as butterflies, 

Many grasshoppers lay their eggs in 
the ground in round piles, surrounding 
them with a sticky secretion. Others lay 
their eggs in cracks of trees, on the 
leaves of plants, and other places. 

Many grasshoppers, locusts, katydids, 
crickets, etc., are famous songsters, and 
make the air alive with noises on warm 
summer nights. But I wonder if you 
knew that their “songs” do not come out 
of their mouths. Well, they do not. 
“Stridulation” or the song made by these 
insects is produced by rubbing the hind 
legs against parts of the wings or wing- 
covers. It is said that katydids make 
their “chirrup” by rubbing a sort of file 
on the left forewing over a ridge on the 


right wing. UNCLE P. F. 





An Eight-year-old Youngster Visits 
Winthrop College 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| AM a boy eight years old, and in the 
|4 third grade. I like arithmetic and 
| spelling fine, but I do not like reading 
much. I have been dictating letters to 
mother’s shorthand pupils a long time, 
and [ like this first rate. 

My aunt won the short course at Win- 
throp, and mother, sister, and I went 
down and spent one day with her. You 
know Winthrop College is a big, big one. 
There are a lot of fine buildings and 
large beautiful grounds, with a fountain 
and gold fish in it. 

r My sister and I went down to the 
| swimming pool and watehed the swim- 
mers a long time, and then spent the 
balance of the morning on the play- 
ground where there are many swings 
| and other things to play with and on. 

In the afternoon, we went with mother 
ito see the ladies weave beautiful rag 
rugs. I kept my eyes open, and asked 
many questions. The ladies»all seemed 
to like my interest in their work—all but 
one, and she told mother that “children 
ought to be seen and not heard.” I came 
home and made me a frame like those 
I saw, and put my nails in as nearly like 
| they had theirs as I could. I then strung 








my twine on it for a warp, and then I 
| wove in my rags, which I had cut into 





strings like theirs, I made a rug, but 
of course it wasn’t as pretty as theirs, 
but I gave it to my sister to put in front 
of her doll bureau, and she was proud 
of it, and so was mother, she said. 

We went into the dining-room at Win- 
throp, and saw the most tables, and the 
most people eating at one time that we 
had ever seen, and.a lady told me that 
wasn’t anything beside what was there 
when the girls were all there. They had 
the biggest beams in the ceiling overhead 
in that dining room that I ever saw. 
They were pretty, too. 


FRANK SHANNON. 


Editor’s Note—What an interesting 
account of a visit to Winthrop, that 
large college for girls! I guess 
that the reason grown folks formerly 
thought that “little folks should be seen 
and not heard” was that. they were 
ashamed of the little folks—they had not 
been trained right. Since the day of 
clubs and better schools, we realize that 
“little folks” are real folks. There is a 
lot in you, Frank, and I like you and your 
letter. What are you going to be and 
do when you grow up? 


The Little Mothers’ League 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
T THE town of Carthage, North 
Carolina, every Saturday evening 
14 girls aged from 7 to 14 meet in 
our county nurse’s office and have a les- 
son on the care of babies. This society 
is conducted by Miss Mable Craft. 

The purpose of the “Little Mothers’ 
League” is to save the babies. By this 
I mean that the members of this society 
are to tell the mothers of babies the 
proper care for them or anything we have 
learned that they do not know. 

The society has a doll that weighs 8 1-2 
pounds. Its name is Florence Nightin- 
gale, in honor of the first nurse. We use 
this doll in various ways. When we 
were learning to bathe the baby we used 
her and also when we learned to hold the 
baby. 

We had one Saturday evening a les- 
son in sewing. Our county demonstra- 
tor, Miss Profitt, tauzht us how to make 
different seams. We made about 12 
baby dresses. Miss Craft is giving them 
to little babies anywhere in the county 
that. need them. 


The Little Mothers’ League was or- 
ganized May 7, 1921. We had ten les- 
sons to take, but have only one. more 
now. Then we are going to have a little 
program. We intend to invite our 
mothers to it. 


If we have this program I will write 
you all about it. 
Here’s thanking you for the money I 
received for my letter. 
PEARL MARTIN. 
Carthage, N. C. 


Editor's Note—Your Little Mothers’ 
League is doing a wonderfully good 
work, Pearl, and I wish every community 
had such a league. Thousands of babies 
die every year from the lack of care— 
from ignorance on the part of mothers 
of what the baby should be fed and how 
cared for. The death of these thousands 
could have very largely been prevented 
if those who are responsible for the 
little ones only had been given the in- 
struction you and your friends are get- 
ting. 


Helped His Parents Get a Good 
Orchard 


Y FATHER at one time owned a 

good orchard, but it was soon run- 
down, because of the lack of proper 
care. The trees kept gradually dying 
out, until the orchard was completely 
gone, and then my parents saw what a 
great mistake they had made by neglect- 
ing the care of the orchard. 


We were without an orchard for a few 
years, until I came home from school one 
summer, and boosted the fact that we 
needed a good orchard, and that we 
could have one if we would but try. 


With what knowledce I had gained at 
school, and a little labor, we soon got 
a good-sized plot of small fruit trees 
growing. 

Now we have a larze orchard with 
different varieties of fruiis, grapes, etc., 
that every country home should have, 
and can have if they will try. 

Bac Be Bh 
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Saturday, October 15, 1921 


The Cotton Market Situation 


ONFIRMATION of further deteri 
oration in the cotton crop condition 
was supplied in the Bureau report, show- 
ing the condition on September 25 to be 


12.2, This, however, was not as low as | 


.ome had been proclaiming, some having 
put the condition below 40. The indi- 
cated yield per acre was put at 118 pounds 
of lint, with the total production a little 
over 6,500,000 bales. There had been a 
tendency to make crop estimates down 
to about 6,000,000 bales, so that very 
bullish figures had been discounted in 
the market. 

The census report showed a little over 
2,900,000 bales ginned up to September 
25. These are heavy ginnings for the 
early period, but it is understood that the 
crop, although originally a late one, has 
been forced to rapid maturity and open- 
ing by the unfavorable conditions. As 
a result the small crop is being gathered 
very early, and will soon be practically 
all in, 

The effect on the market of the bureau 
report was first a sharp break, but this 
was soon followed by a recovery. After 
all, it is the most bullish showing ever 
made by the Bureau, even if it fell short 
of expectations. It is so small a crop 
that it ought to bring a good price. It 
insures protection from the carry-over 
from last year, which will be all wanted. 
It was stated in these letters around the 
planting season, that keeping the year’s 
production down to not over 8,000,000 
bales would offset the heavy surplus. 
It is true that world consumption during 
the spring and summer was disappoint- 
ingly small, thus making the surplus so 
much greater than expected; but the 
greater decrease in the crop, due to nat- 
ural causes, has fully saved the situation. 
There is no longer a surplus of cotton in 
sight, but the next thing we know there 
may be a deficit. 

In these circumstances there is no 
hurry about selling. The strong markets 
should be met, so that the world may go 
on and use the cotton, but let it go on 
a rising scale of prices, not a falling 
scale. It would not do any permanent 
good to let the cotton stand piling up 
unsold, even if it created a false position 
of strength. It would be unhealthy, and 
would balk consumption, which is what 
we should tend to stimulate. Meet the 
demand prudently. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 


American Cotton Association Meets 
October 26-29 at Birmingham 


HE 1921 Annual Convention of the 

American Cotton Association will 
be held at Birmingham, Ala., October 
26-29, 

The opening day of the Convention 
will be held in joint session with the 
Birmingham Semi-centennial Cele- 
bration, to hear an address by Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding, and also to 
take part in the other entertainments 
of the day as guests of the civic bod- 
ies of Birmingham. 

The business sessions of the Asso- 
ciation will begin Thursday morning, 
the 27th, in the large auditorium of the 
Tutwiler Hotel, which will also be the 


headquarters of the Association offi- | 


cials and the various national com- 
mittees. 

Reduced railway rates will be se- 
cured from all sections of the Cotton 
Belt and hotel facilities will be ample 
to take care of the large number of 
delegates who will be present. 


The four leading topics of discus- 
sion will eirsbrace: (1) Supplies and 
consumption of cotton for 1921-22, and 
the orderly marketing of the crop 
for the next ten months; (2) regulat- 
ing cotton production, and food and 
feed crops for 1922; (3) the organiza- 
tion of codperative cotton marketing 
associations in all the cotton 
states; and (4) a better system of agri- 
cultural finance for the farmers of the 
Cotton Belt. 

Several thousand delegates—farm- 
ers, merchants, bankers, and other 
allied business interests—are expected 
from all portions of the Cotton Belt, 
to take part in the discussions of vital 
economic measures pertaining to the 
\merican cotton industry—American 
Cotton Association; Harvie Jordan, 
secretary. 

I am enclosing you $2 tor I do not wish the 
paser stopped so long as I can read and you 
1ave such able co-workers on your staff. If 


' could not read any but Massey’s and But- 
ler’s pages I would feel well paid. Long may 


The Progressive Farmer live. My best wishes 





Chilly rooms | 
made comfortable in a few minutes 
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And you don’t have to “drive” your coal heater 


With delightful autumn days there always 
come chilly nights and frosty mornings. 
You dislike to start up the furnace or 
steam heater until it is actually necessary. 


Next to the great convenience of the Per- 
fection Oil Heater is its unusual economy. 
It burns for about 10 hours on a single 
gallon of kerosene which costs only about 
half what it did last year. 


It is an expensive luxury to keep seldom- 
used rooms and hallways heated all the 


will cut down their coal bills this fall and 
winter by using the Perfection as an aux- 
iliary heater. Keepthe house warm with 
the coal heater but use the Perfection to 
make the living rooms comfortable. 


“The Perfection Oil Heater placed in front 
of an exposed door or window will make 
drafts warm and healthful. 


Your hardware, housefurnishing or dee 
partment store probably carries Perfection 
Heaters. Ask the salesman to explain 
their simple, sturdy construction and the 






time. Hundreds of thousands of families 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 8iltimere 
(New Jersey) 


smokeless wick adjustment. 





Oil Heaters 


PERFECTION 
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Ask your dealer 
about the Perfection 
Oil Heater Contest— 
$5,000.00 in prizes. 
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20,000 SPOOLS *7 65 a 


GOVERNMENT BARB WIRE 


bearings. Ball! 
production, 





While it lasts you can buy at these remarkable prices: high grade of 


L te 4 Geceks, per apeol.................. 1.65 
5 to 9 Spools, per spool__.....___________ 1.60 ino sia oe 
10 to 35 Spools, per spool__.______________ 1.55 
Over 35 Spools, per spool_._.._.____________ 1.40 


Special prices on larger quantities. 


A deal just closed puts in our possession 20,000 spools of 4-point, 
3 inch, barb wire, made for government use but never taken out of the 
government warehouse. Wire is standard No. 12% gauge, painted with 
a tough elastic black paint. Spools contain 40 rods each. Weights range 
from 58 to 62 pounds per spool. Shipped from Richmond. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Réimons nice” 


Wire also sold by our Branch Stores at Wilson, Rocky Mount, Raleigh ++ ‘ope, , 
at 20c per spool advance over above prices to cover dite, n ~~ 4 aid 








and make money grinding for others, with 
& pearl-fiint, native buhr grist mill. 25 
per cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 


will not let stones drift together. Better 
greater 
screening, better cleaning, cool running, 


Williams Improved 
Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a very 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
Operate with much less power than other 


logue which gives detailed description of 







Your 


Own Grain 


bearing division positively 
capacity, better 


and 
table meal, grits, buck- 


for our illustrated cata- 


their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 
tages. 






W. 3. Palmer 
Mfg. Lo. 














WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buyers: COW PEAS—SOY BEANS by 
ALL VARIETIES 
STATE QUANTITY 





SEND SAMPLES 











WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS | § 2035.5 


warm in winter and cool in 
100 Square F 


per 
bundle, in following sizes: 
48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. q 
Write for free samples and 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


our new price 
Richomad, Va. 








for you and all of your help.—Walter Greene, 


Greensboro, N. € 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scien- 
tist Kills Every Rat Within a 
Week’s Time—Not a Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars a _ year, 
through the destruction of grain, poul- 
try and buildings. Farmers need no 
longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their 
farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kan- 
sas City chemist, who has perfected a 
virus which kills rats, mice and goph- 
ers as though by magic, This prod- 


uct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
human beings or any animal on the 
farm as safely as their regular food, 
but means quick, sure death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is 
merely mixed with bread or meat 
scraps and placed where rats, mice or 
gophers can get to it. Within a few 
hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 

Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and 
suffers a terrible thirst. He leaves 
the barns and nesting holes and goes 
to the open fields in search of pure 
air and running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat af- 
fects others and soon the whole col- 
ony leaves the buildings and dies. And 
though this virus is absolutely deadly 
to rats—chickens, hogs, cattle or any 
farm animal can eat it and not be 
affected at all. 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Killer will kill every 
rat on your farm in less than a week’s 
time that he offers to send, as an in. 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube 
for only $1.00. Give it according to 
directions, and if at the end of a 
week’s time you are able to discover 
any rats, mice or gophers on your 
farm, your money will be refunded. A 
big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do 
as he says. 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E, 
R. Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 
146 Gateway Station, Kansas City, 
Mo., and the tube will be mailed at 
once. When it arrives, pay the post- 
man only one dollar and postage on 
the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be re- 
turned without question. Write today 
—a postcard will do—and stop your rat 
losses now, 
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livestock at the 
Virginia State Fair this year over- 
The 
general farm and county displays were 
diversified 
agriculture, but they were far from being 
This 
perhaps goes to show that Virginia ag- 
are emphasizing the thing 
attention at 


It was very encouraging to see that 
nearly all of the really creditable herds 
were from the South, and that a majority 
of these were from the State of Virginia 
The time has been when it was 
necessary for Northern breeders to bring 
South that farmers mizcht 
see how really good livestock should 
The 
farmer who is not a livestock man him- 
self and wishes to start in the business 
can find ideal types right here in his —_ 
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Virginia State Fair Had Great 


Livestock Show 


The Pioneer Work With Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Is 
Good Example for Other States to Follow 


close second with fine herds from Albe- 
marle, Orange, and Henrico Counties, 
as already mentioned, and individual 
herds shown by Marvel Springs Farm, 
Dumbarton, Va.; Ellerslie Dairy Farm, 
Petersburg, Va.; and Mountain View 
Farm, Germantown, Md. 


In the showing of beef cattle, the herds 
were more largely from the North, but 
there was an excellent herd of Herefords 
shown by Musick and Litton, Pen- 
nington Gap, Va.; Angus herds by 
Mr. H. M. Luttrell, Delplane, Va.; 
and Sanford and Rich, Mocksville, N. 
C., and a very creditable herd of 
Shorthorns by Buckland Hall Farm, 
Nokesville, Va. 

More Duroc-Jerseys were shown than 
any other breed of hogs, excellent indi- 
viduals and herds being on exhibition by 
Goldsborough Farm, Route No. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Chestnut Hill, Lynchburg, 
Va.3 Brockwood Farm, Richmond, Va.; 
Swan’s Point Farm, Scotland, Va.; and 

















point, he can buy the best of founda- 
tion stock. 


Farmers Join Together to Make Herd 
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Here is the greatest money saving sale 
ya you ever heard of. Prices cut to > the bone on Fences, 
Gaies, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 


d it until you 
% sce " urprised when 79 Zouucomnasty with 
Pemem: eight and only 

my factories to 


FREE 3° EAE Roo 
8 


Grown Fence & Wire Go., Dept. ‘387, Cleveland, Ohie 


Aeraen surprising and gratifying 
thing was to see that farmers in sev- 
eral counties had codperated in sending 
herds to the fair. Individual farmers, 
perhaps, did not have enough animals of 
one breed to make a herd, so they joined 
together and made a creditable showing. 
Under this plan, there were exhibited 
herds of Holsteins from Albemarle, 
Henrico, and Orange Counties, together 
with a herd of Guernseys from Fairfax 
County. 

One entire building was given over to 
the livestock exhibit of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, which indicated 
very clearly that animal husbandry is 
receiving proper emphasis in this insti- 
tution. The fact that its livestock judg- 
ing team also scored 3,409 points ‘out of 
a possible 4,500 in competition with the 
North Carolina team is also another in- 
dication of the good work being done. 
The North Carolina team was not far 
behind, however, with 3,077 points. 


One entire building was allowed the 
boys’ and girls’ exhibits of baby beeves, 
as well as another entire building to boys’ 
and girls’ dairy club work. Perhaps no- 
where else in the South have such oppor- 
tunities for training and study — been 
given the boys and girls who are actu- 
ally on the farm, and the rest of the 
Southern states should heartily con- 
graulate Virginia as a pioneer and then 
hasten to follow her example. 


Good Jersey and Holstein Cattle Shown 


|= showing of dairy cattle was ex- 
tremely good, with the Jerseys lead- 
ing. There were excellent Jersey herds 
from Mansfield Hall Farm, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; Reynolda, Reynolda, N. C.; 
Snowden Farm, Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Glencairn Farm, Fredericksburg, Va.; 
and another herd by Mr. M. B. Hickson, 





Lynchburg, Va. The Holsteins were a 


A PRIZE-WINNING JERSEY COW 
The above cow, Interesting Izzie Lou No. 346774, won second prize South Carolina State 
Fair, 1920, also first prize milking contest at same fair (4814 pounds of milk in one day.) 
She is owned Mrs. Christie Benet, Columbia, S. C. 


Granite Duroc Farm, Richmond, Va. 

Fine herds of Berkshires were also ex- 

hibited by Ioka Stock Farm, Roxboro, 

f C., and Brockwood Farm, Richmond, 
a. 


In the county exhibits; especially good 
showings were made by Princess Anne, 
Louisa, Henrico, Orange, Hanover, and 
Spottsylvania. One thing noticeable in 
all the exhibits was the emphasis placed 
on legumes, and on other kinds of hay 
and forage. 

Curles Neck Farm, Richmond, Va., 
also had a magnificent individual farm 
exhibit of cattle and hogs. 


The exhibit of farm machinery and 
labor-saving devices was also up to 
standard, many new and improved mod- 
els being shown in all lines. 


“My Worst Mistake” 


WHEN I was 14 years of age, my 
parents moved away from my 
birthplace to a new country where 
everyone was a stranger to me. I did 
not have a very sociable disposition 
therefore did not make friends very 
fast. When I started to school I 
could not get along with the pupils 
and did not like the teacher, so trou- 
ble soon began. One day while we 
were out playing one of the larger 
girls slapped me. The teacher did not 
correct her, so I did—with a rock. 
The teacher told me I could either 
take a whipping or go home. I had 
never been whipped by a teacher, 
and didn’t intend to be, so I gathered 
my books and went home. I have 
never been to school since and had 
only finished the sixth grade, 

While it was my-worst mistake, it 
has taught me the most wonderful 
lesson in the world. I am no longer 
selfish or peculiar and those same 
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25Cal. reg Ta | 
tion blue ste el 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 
Regular Pricé2250 


OUR PRICE 
While they last 


Keep one of these safety brand new 
revolvers in your home and be fully pro- 
tected against burglars, thieves and hold- 
up men,* It’s a terrible fright to wake up 
in the night—hear noises. down stairs or 
in the next room.—and realize your neg 
lect has left you wholly UNPROTE CTED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and be always fully 
protected. Handsome blue steel, gun metal finish, 
HAS DOUBLE SAFETY and is practically ‘‘fool- 
proof’’ against accidents. Perfect grip, accurate 
aim. Rifled barrel, hard rubber, checkered grips, 
safety lever. Holds 7 cartridges. Small, compact, 
lies flat and will not bulge out pocket. Shoots 
the famous Colt Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order today. We have no catalog. Just send your 
name and address and say which revolver you want. 


No. 306 is 25 caliber, 7 shot. bs 75 
Regular price $22.50. . e 
Pe EE ccadeteesesaccesensnes 
No. 706 is larcer size, 32 caliber, 
military model. 10 shot, extra .00 
magazine Froe. Regular price 
$25. Our special price, only..... 
Don’t’ wait. Order this bargain today. Write clearly 
your name, address and the Number of the Revolver 


you want to order. Send no cash. We ship by return 


mon. Pay Postman on arrival, our price, plus 
postage 
PARAMOUNT TRADING CO., 


NEW YORK 














THE IMPROVED 


BAUSMAN HOG SCALDER 


A device that saves half the time 
and most of the hard labor in con- 
nection with hog-killing. 


The Improved Bausman Hog Scalder_ is 
useful throughout the entire year. Can 
be used as a feed cooker, boiling spray 
solution, dipping sheep, storage tank, etc., 
by removing the “dumping rack.” 


Ask for illustrated folder 
and prices. 


BAUSMAN MFG. CO., 
BAUSMAN, (Lancaster Co.,) PA. 


Candle 
CW Power D 
< Make $20 to $100 a Weck 
Introducing this wondorlul new 
lamp. Gives soft, brillient light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illamina’ 
urns Kerosene or Gosoline 
Cleaa, ote | oo Berne 
Tp air, 4% fuel. Absolotely safe. 
Lifee with a. 100 times 
brighter then wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
ork allor spare time, You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting, Com- 
missions paid eame day you take 
rs. Noexperience necessary. 
started 


































GEN Ses SEND a ry al rareae. ne eames 
Thai aki ‘KON LAMP CO. 
FREE Saori Lamp Bldg, Akron, 0. 








in Autos and Tractors 

$100 To $300 MONTHLY 
ian ens trade te 6 to 8 weeks. eed 4 4 
Serrcsemenn cb 6 4 
erything. BARTLETT'S wic ure es 
AUTO & PRACTOR m SCHOOL, 
North Topeka 


Ave., Wi fea, Kansas, lad 








girls I could not get along with are 
now my best friends. So I have prof- 
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Saturday, October 15, 1921 
How to Fight the Boll Weevil 


{We recently asked Dr. W. W. Long, Di- 
rector of Extension Work in South Carolina, 


to give us a statement as to the progress of 
the boll weevil in South Carolina and the 
damage done by it, together with the best 
methods of combating the boll weevil as 
found in South Carolina’s experience. The 
following response by him will be read with 
interest not only by our subscribers in South 
Carolina and lower North Carolina where the 
boll weevil has already appeared but also by 
subscribers in other parts of North Carolina 
where the boll weevil has not yet reached 
but will soon do so.] 


Te the average man profits little 
by the experience: of others is 
thoroughly demonstrated by the boll 
weevil situation in South Carolina. 
The advent of the 
boll weevil has 
been as persistent- 
ly and consistently 
preached by the 
Extension Service 
of South Carolina 
as the coming of 
judgment day has 
been preached by 
ministers of the 

W. W. LONG gospel. Not wit h- 
standing this warning of the past sev 
eral years, 90 per cent of the farmers 
of South Carolina are unprepared and 
as a consequence are suffering great 
financial loss and many will be ruined 
ultimately. In some localities they 
will not average over one or two bales 
to the plow; over great areas not 
over 20 to 30 per cent of a normal 
crop. 

I only wish I could burn these words 
into the minds of the North Carolina 
farmers, who yet have time to prepare 
for the advent of this destructive pest. 

Do not understand that I am advo- 
cating the entire elimination of cot- 
ton from our agricultural program. 
There are some farmers in South Car- 
olina who by practicing intelligent 
cultural methods are growing cotton 
profitably under weevil conditions, 
notably Mr. D. R. Coker of Hartsville 
with whom I recently spent a day. On 
575 acres this year, he expects to make 
450 to 475 bales of long staple cotton. 
The following are his methods and 
are generally recommended by men 
experienced in handling the boll 
weevil problem :— 

1. Plow under stalks immediately 
after cotton has been picked, first us- 
ing stalk cutter. At this same time 
burn off all ditch banks and every 
conceivable place where the weevil 
may hibernate. 

2. Make early and thorough prepar- 
ation of the soil for early planting, 
and use early maturing varieties of 
seed. 

3. Apply a high grade fertilizer, us- 
ing 600 pounds per acre, with a side 
dressing of nifrate of soda, 100 pounds 
per acre. 

4. Provide frequent and rapid cul- 
tivation of the crop. 

5. Pick up and burn squares at the 
very first evidence or indication of 
the presence of the weevil. 

6. Spray the plants with molasses 
mixture containing calcium arsenate. 

In connection with the fifth sugges- 
tion—about picking up and burning 
the squares—let me emphasize that 
unless this is thoroughly and fre- 
quently done little benefit can+«come 
from it. Unfortunately it is difficult 
to make the average colored tenant 
farmer, or white farmer for that mat- 
ter, appreciate the necessity of abso- 
lute thoroughness in this matter. Mr. 
Coker had men in the fields to follow 
up these tenants and _ share-crop- 
pers in order to see that the work was 
thoroughly done. 

One more point: owing to the addi- 
tional expense in growing cotton and 
the fact that under very unfavorable 
weather conditions the weevil will 
thrive despite preventive measures, 
and owing to the further fact that 
the farmer must not depend entirely 
upon cotton as a money crop, it is not 
advisable to have over seven to nine 
acres of cotton to the plow. To meet 
boll weevil conditions successfully we 
must have a diversified agriculture 
with fool-proof crops because of itef- 
ficient and ignorant labor. Such crops 
as soy beans, peanuts, and tobacco 
should be grown, and emphasis should 
be placed on the production of pork 
by use of forage crops; also dairy cows, 
which supply cream for the creamer- 
izs that should be established, thus 
securing a monthly check of ready 
cash, W. W. LONG. 

Director of Extension. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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| RICH’D. I. MANNING 


President 


Vice Pres. & Manager 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COTTON 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


JOSEPH WALKER R. L. HOLLOWELL 


Treasurer 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS EXPORT 
& IMPORT CORPORATION 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


We Pay Market Prices and Our Patrons Share in Profits | 




















service, 





You Can Save $50.22 


By ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 
our cuts and prices. We 
know how to make a 
buggy that will give you 


J.C. HARDIN & CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


















LOWER PRICE 
ON CORN MILL 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
FACTORY PRICES ON 


New South Corn Mills 


Best mill made for grinding bread meal 
Manufactured by 
American Cora ee Seen aah 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fveseer ROOFING 


| Save your property —re-roof now 

















while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (%5s.Ft) $1.25 
2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 


Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rol's. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progrese 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 








ity of all advertising it carries.” 








GUARANTEED ADVERTISING 


The Progressive Farmer was one of the first newspapers or 
magazines in the United States to guarantee the reliability of 
all its advertisers. 


This is a big service to our subscribers and one well worth 





Buy From Our Advertisers 
and you will be Rewarded 
by a Square Deal. 


the price of a year’s subscription. 
our readers, to buy with perfect confidence from any adver- 


tiser. 


fraudulent 


It enables you, as one of 


Read carefully our advertising guarantee: 


RELIABILITY OF EVERY ADVERTISER 


GUARANTEED 


We will positively make 
good the loss sustained by 
any subscriber as a result of 


misrepresenta- 


tions made in The Progres- 
sive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we 


will try to adjust trifling dis- 
putes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their pat- 
rons, but in cases of actually 
fraudulent dealings we will 
make good to the subscriber 
as we have just indicated. 


The conditions 


of 


this 


guarantee are, that the claim 
for loss shall be reported to 


us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our 
paper and after the tran- 
saction complained of; that 
our liability shall cover only 
the purchase price of the ar- 
ticle in question, nor aggre- 
gate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser; that our liability 
does not apply when a firm 
or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber 
must say when writing each 
advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 


We carefully investigate all advertisers before they are 
admitted to our columns, but by following the rules given in 
the guarantee above, you have double protection that may be 


depended on. 


Sometimes, in spite of all we do, an unworthy advertiser will 
get into our columns. 
tee gives you protection; and your reporting any trouble to us 
helps us get rid of the offender in short order. 


Follow the rules of our advertising guarantee, and report 
promptly any trouble, and you are absolutely assured of a 








This is No. 2 of a series of 


square deal. 


It is then that the advertising 


uaran- 


And always be sure to mention The Progressive Farmer 


‘Facts About The Progressive whenever you write any advertiser. 


Farmer.”’ 


The next will ap- 


pear in an early issue. 








Raleigh, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Coloraco higher than Pike's Peak, but only a 
few peop'e know it. Why? Because Pike’s Pcak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Acver- 


tise whatever you may have for sale, The Progressive 


~~ LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
2rce Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
hires—Big Type. James W. ~ American 
121 Bank, Riebmond, Va. 


pa tistered Big Type TDerkshire 
W. K. Barden, ja, Va. 















Grave 8, 





Pigs—Both exes. 
Chula, 
Purebred Berkshires—$7.50, at 8 





pote: oo” at 3 








months. Hollywood Farm, Pores Knob, 
Purebred Berkshire Piz ~~ ceks oid. » welcht 40 
Ibs. and better, sired by a 750- ‘D. boar, $12.50 each, 
Papers furnished if desired. Mountain 


either sex. 
View Ferm, Glenvar, Va. 


Hillcrest Berkchires—Now is the time to get in on 
some real values in top Berkshires. We are offering 
some June piss for $15: also young service boars, 6 
months, for $25; bred sows, $60. All sired by great 
boars. Hillcrest Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


~ DUROC-JERSEYS 

Purebret Duroc Pigs—10 “weeks, $8. 
Dabneys, Va. 

Choice Duroc Boars and id Gilts. 
Farm, Pine Hall, ¢. 

Duroe-Jersey Pigs—10 weeks, a. registered. Indian 
Creck Duroc Farm, Crouse, N. 

Duroc -Jerseys—Lred Soe. ris Tal ages—Best a ood 
lines. Prices richt. J. P. Alexander, Fairficli, Va 








James Guild, 





Williams’ Duroc 








HE REFOR ‘DS 


d Auction Sal At 





Fai r Gre ounds 3, Greensboro, 














N. October 14, 1921 (last day ‘of fair). Carload 
of his th-class bulls, cows, calves and yearlings. Racked 
by good breeding, and a liberal guaranteed with each 
animal. For catalog, adcress, R. L. Austin, Laurel 
Springs, N. C. Col. Gartin, Auctioneer. 
HOLSTEINS 

Fine Registered Holstein Cattle. Ben Dodd, Mar- 
ir Pennessce. 








18 Registered Holstein Cow—Registered Bull Calves. 
R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va. 
Handsomely Marked, Purebred Holstein Bi 
—West_ breeding. _ i. W. Pratt, Farmville, Va 
“One Registered I Holstein He fer—1 year old; out of 
6-gallon cow. Price $75. Roy A. Lewis, Woodward, 
South Carolina. “al 





ill | Calves 











For Sale—Large, thrifty, healthy, ri resistered Hol- 
stein bull calves, 6 to 8 weeks of ase; sired by Carna- 
tion McKinley Korndyke, whose two nearcst doms aver- 


















_ POULTRY AND EGGS 























ANCONAS 
Anconas—Modern ecg machir Magnificent bunch 
cockere's, hens, p ts, from $3.50 uz Describe just 
what you nt. Will make close price G. G. Me- 
Laurin, Dillon, 8. C 
BRAHMAS 
Licht Brehmas—Cockerels and 
$1 sives. Mrs, W. 8S. Moore, Bells 
CO™NISH 
Commish Anjan Silver Laced Wyandottes— 
Pair, $5 7, Wavhew, N c. 
( lien Gar << ckerels $3, each; Hens $2. 
each. F. M. Crayton, Tititmore, N 
LEGHORNS 


a 





yn Lechorn Hens 
onk Puryear, Orance 


"75 Purebred lL ying Brown Le: thorns—Pullets, s, $2 
each. John Rodcrick, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Four to Five months ol White Leghorn 
N 





Ifusselmann’s Br 
tion guaranteed. I 











Cockerels 
Cc, 











$1.75 each. Mrs. Don McLeod. Rowland, 

For Ss'e—Rese —_ Brown Leghorn Cockerels— 
From average of 175-e laying flock. Prevent frosted 
combs. W. F. Meador,» Reidsville, N. C, 

MINORCAS 





Forly Watched Black Minorcas 





Cho'ce 














d $2.50. Mrs. Roy Parker, New — N. 
ORPINGTONS 
uff Orpingtons—‘00 for sele. Write For prices and 
ant records. Bloom Kendall, Shelby c. 





sult a and old 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 


Cook’s Strain 8S. C, 
stock for quick sale. 
ville, N. C. 








age 35 Ibs. of butter and. over 600 Ibs. milk in 7 days, 
$10, crated, express epaid to your station. Also have 
10 ni young ,rer tistered Holstein cows for sale at 
farmers’ prices. From a fully accredited herd. Fer- 
guson Farms, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 
One 6-months-old Jersey Bull Best breeding, $25. 
EX ho Orchards, State Road, N. 
Registered Jerseys—Dulls, Buil co Bred Heif- 


ers-—Ivst breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, 


Fairfieli. Va. 


Purebred Buff Orpington Cockerels 


Karly Hetche, 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Creed- 


—$2; aed $1.50, 
moor, N. 





Registered Jerscy Calves—Heifer 10 weeks old, $30. 


Bulls, 6 to 14 weeks, $15 to $25. First check gets 
choice. All from Northern aan Write Cloverdale 
Farm, Conover, N. C. 





Recistered Duroc Hogs—All ages. Best blood ines 
Priced right. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, N. 
For Sale—Pedigreed Duroe- Jersey Pige—Serum treat- 
ed; 10 weeks oll, $10, L. Blackman, Nottoway, Va. 
Por Ssie—Cne Duroc-J-rsey Doar—Reristered, will 
weivh over 200 Ibs., price $50. G. 8. Nicholson, 
Richian's, N. C. 











SHORTHORNS 
You Need a Shorihorn Bul!—To improve your herd. 
We have several good oncs for sale cheap. Meadow 
View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 






























stered Devon Cattle and Southdowa Sheep— 
Re~ist ed Duroc’—Orion Cherry, Defender strain, d; for sale. IL C, Hargrove, Canton, N. Cc. 
h a 5 i i - = a 
5 months — Oct aes ‘. Sk, Soe cee or »sristered Polle “4 Fereford he'fer colve, 
————_— : Shronsh! = ewe lambs, one Guernsey bull calf. L. 
HAMPSHIRES March, Marshville, N. C. 
For Salce—Purebred Registe tered Hampshire Pirs—$10 
each; % I!ampshire’ pits, $6 each; 4% Hampshires, $5 PET STOCK 
each. Wr'te J. IB. Neal, Lake Toxa Nn. CG 






red t Hamp-hire Pi <—Can furnish 

ters 12 to 16, $12.50. Satisfaction guar- 

Tiarrel on” & Sons, Cherryville, Cc. 
0. I. C’s 


Recistered O. I. C. Sows and Le I and Also Pigs 


Fo a’-—Pvre 
pirs out of Ii 
anteed. Z. U. 

















Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue i in‘ The » Progre ssive Farmer. 


re DOGS 


Purebred Collie Pups. Geo. Turbervilie, 
Station, Va. 








Clifton 





for Sale. Valley Hill Farm, x 2 ille, 
North Carolina. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Small Bone Poland- China Pigs—8 weeks, 
Wallace, Halisville, N. 

Resistere| Lig Type Poland- China Pigs, C. W. 
olland, Glue Springs, Miss. 


Tuy Some Good Re: ‘istered 
Mc! ‘ahan Bros., Sevierville, Ten 








$9. J. R. 








Poland-Calaas from 





8 weeks, 







Purebred Po'sand-China Pigs—Out ee hogs, 
11. M. Turbyfill, Maiden, 





Fi o—~urebred Po! and- China & Shoats—About 40 
pounds, "$7 each; bigs, about 25 Ibs., $6 each; grade 
pics, $5 ech. Ww rite J. B. Neal, Lake Toxaway, N. C. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Pilot Sock Farm—Angus Herd—Will exhibit cattle 
at Raleich and Columbia State Fairs. For years 
we have built into this herd good health, good milking 
qualities, and the choie-st breeding. The man in 
charge is prepared to sell you select Angus cattle of 
any age and sex. Look up our exhibit and , us 
meet you. E. H. Harrison, Owner, Salisbury, N. 





One Pointer Dog—Guarantecd. Emmett Barringer, 
N. 


Conover, 





For Steaua Doge, Hounds pe Scotch = 
Trial allowed. Johnson, Corinth uth, Mis 

Three Intelligent, 8- ie -old Po'nter Senaios for 
Sale—Ready to break. Price, each, $25. B. E. 
Hardaway, Blackston e, Va 


Belvian Poti 














— oy dog wo wondc-fal; from 





ce e Puppi> 


imported stock, Alo Full bitch, a fine pet. Ala- 
mance Kennel, Mebane, N. C. _ a . 
~ Wanted—A ‘Real’? Bird Dog—Pointer or Setter— 


horoughly broken, fast hunter, good retriever. Give 
oy ad full de a and lon rest cash price. first 











letter. Adress, Lock Box 122, Durham, N. 
FOXES 
ited—Trapped Red and Gray Foxes. J. T. 
s, Taylorsville, N. C. 











R ABBITS 


each. Free rabbit magazine. 
on Heichts, Va 





Belgian Hares—$1 ¢ 
Selgian Rabbitry, Madi 











r 


7OU have something to SELL. 

Maybe it is seed rye, oats, 
clover; maybe it is plants; or 
purcbred hogs, cattle, sheep, or 
poultry; or maybe it is land, ma- 
chinery or your services. Or 
maybe you have something you 
would like to EXCHANGE for 
something else some Progres- 
sive Farmer reader has. 

No matter what it is you have 
to scll or exchange, tcll the 
20,000 farmers who read the 
Carolinas - Virginia edition of 
The Progressive Farmer about 
jt at a cost of only 7 cents a word 
per insertion. Each word, num- 
ber, initial, or abbreviation (in- 
cluding those in name and ad- 
dress) counts as a _ separate 
word. 


insertion, cash with order: 





You Have Something to Sell or Exchange 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N C.:— 
Please insert the following advertisement in your 


department,........+..-...times at your special rate of 7 cents a word per 


~ 


If our rate seems high, 
remember that we carry 
your message to 80,000 of 
the most progressive and 
prosperous farm homes in 
North Carolina, South Car- 

o ina, and Virginia for only 

7 cents a word, when it 

would cost $1,600 for pos- 

tage alene to send a letter 
to ‘each of these prospective 
buyers. 

Following is a blank which 
you may use in sending adver- 
tising copy to The Progressive 
Farmer. Be sure to include 
your name and address in the 
advertisement, and write your 
copy VERY PLAINLY. Print- 
ing out the words with pen or 
pencil is best. 


es —- 


” 


“Farmers’ Exchange 


eee eee ee eee ee ee | 
eee ee ey 


eves ee oe 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 














| Subject to change. L. 





Your County Fa:r—With my 
Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, 


Win First Prize 
Champion White em, 
North Carolina. 


Choice Lot of Cockerels and Pullets—Fyom my prize- 
yaa Golcen Bu rping ‘ ns. Popular prices. 
A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury, N. 


PLYMOUTH as ya 
Eva 


Barred aoe, < a?£, 6% months old, $2. 
Barber, Re ! N. 


Some Fine Batved Rock Cockereis &* Sale—$2.5 50 
each, E. B. Heveit, Southport, N. 


Bred-to-lay Barred Rock ——— a 
Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. 


pe. a White Roc’:ss—March and gt | hatched, $2 
ach, Write S. O. Smith, Warsaw, N. 


RHODE ISLAND R abe 


S. C. Reds—Winners, Prices right. 

















“onl $3 each. 











great 4 ers. 














D. R. MclI3rayer, Mooresboro, N. 
White Siymouth Rocks—Pulle A and coc ne rete, $1.50 
and $2. MN Jn ie Carlton, Wersaw, N. 











Craig’s 8. ©. Rhode Isiond Reds—Win- 
190 fine yeerling cocks, $3 and $5 
E. H. Craig, 


For Sale 
ners and l*yers. 
each. Ot her | lees stock for sale. 
Pickens, 8. 


__WYANDOTTES _ 


For Sale—Severs] Extra Fine Partridge Wyandotte 
Cockerels—From winning stock. J, Aw Courtney, Jr., 
Hickory, — N. C. 








White Wyandotte | Cockerels — Exh ‘bition, 200-ea¢ 
strain; $3, $5, $7, $10 each, Sati sfaction. D. C, 
tyvans, Derden, Tenn, 
TURKEYS 





Bronze Toms—$5 each. Margaret Hartley, Suckner, 


ee - 
rebred  G Giant Ironze Turkeys—Young stock for 
ma purposes. Springside Farm, Newberry, § 8. C. 
Narragansett Turkey Book = tells all a about 
the wonderful new Narrazanset . which are so 
easy to raise, and lay their ame at home with the 
chickens, It t lls how to get staried with these turkeys 
that co not wilt and droop and slcep and die, but grow 
and feather up and fatten from the day they hatch. 
Gives rec s of roms rkable resulta with turkeys all 
over the ed Interesting pamphlet of in- 
ddress Bruns 













Auk gy tc dis”? ‘free to farmers. 
Route 38, Horse Cave, Ky. 


~ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Levhorns > Wi i-ht Brahma ; — Cockerels, $2, 
M* *reus Me? Cc. 


tnicht, Th nae Grove, 
Parr d Rocks, 


end Everlay Brown Le: 








(Ferrie) White 
vh ne pullets, $1 
Cc, 


Cor nish Games, § 8. Cc. 

































to $3. KE. J. Harbison, Ramseur, N. 
ee ee ee 
BULBS 

Bulbs for Sale—Empcror ra n cone we. 2.50; 1,000, 
$20 Powlicus Nare us, 10 000 $( 0: coher 
varieties Nou us, 100, $°; 1009, ats Ja e Ir 
ming <p ] Ficur de lis, 1 i 50c. 
Pe ’ loven, $1. Other shrut s “for fall 
pl anting. Lochmoor Farm, Mrs. E. J. Parrish, Dur- 
ham, N. C 

BURDOC 

Will Some Kind Friend Please Inform Me Where I 

ean cet pucve, genuine Burdoc seed. Janted for rheu- 
1. W. J. Ilushes, Tabor, N. C. 
CADBAGE AND COLLARDS» 

Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plant Le ing va- 
rictics, $1.50 per 1,000; 500, $1. Clark Plant Co., 
7 ville, Ga 

Cabbae Pisnts— 3s—Fall a and Vv winter r hk ling, 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75, Meck lenburg Plant 


postpaid and insured. 
Co., Pine ville, N. C. 


© abba "8 Pisnts—Dest varieties; “immediate shipment, 
a | $2; id. Bermuda onion plants, 

rm. Mon roe, N. C., 

Flat Dutch, Sue- 

or money back, 

$1; 1,000, $1.75, 














nts- 





Pi 
Ww recy. 
C 100, 30° : 
dD. F. Jamison, Bu! 


s‘paid, 


Rach D 










eing, $1.75 


rong, healthy, 










I 
500: paid and insur 











CSvernment inspected; grown here. We 
follow. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 
South C*rol'na, 
CLOVER 
Sow Clovers. a agp al Das tures, a” oats, and cot- 
ton fielts. Cireulsr fre Lembe Derlinvton, Ala. 





bur ‘Clover—Thozou: aT inoculs =~ screened once; 
no nov:ious weeds er rracses; 8c lb. No order for less 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed instructions. Robt. 
Link, Abbeville, S. C. 
Red Clover—$12.60 bushel, Timothy, $3.50 bushel. 
Orchard Gress, $3 hel. Cotton bass Oc extra, 
R. Stricker Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Hubam Clorer—‘%2 per — orders over 10 pounds; 
smaller orders, $2.59. Don’t risk disappointment or 
loss. Be cure of the purest, *nishest grace, pelivreed 
produced; gusranteed genuine and of uniform 
by ordeving now from Alabrema Hubam Clover 
A-sociation, ox 61 E, Newbern, Ala. 























COTTON 
Hlalf-ani-Ifsif @otton Seei—Pure, sound, clean, 
end fre> from ; no weevil. For buoklet, address 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
OATS 
em Secd Oats—$1 per bushel; large lots, 90c, 
w. Nullard, Roseboro, N. C., Route 2, Phone 4 





PEACH SEED 


For Sale—Peach Seed—North Carolina natural seed, 
quality fine. Write Whitener & Martin, Hickory, N. C, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
PECANS 


Choice Stuart Graft ed “Papen shell Pecan Trees for 
Sale—60 « L tewart, Valdosta, Ga. 
Pec an Tr 
selected, v 
series, Monticel 
a Choice Bred up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—E carly bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss 


ces Pay Big Divic a Write for Being! on 
, leavy-bearing stock. Florida Nur- 
F 














RYE 
—Abruzz 


zi— Ei arliest ‘and most productive. James 

we to rers, Proffit, Va 

Abru-"i Rye—At $2.35 ro while it lasts. Nubbin 
Ridge Farm, Climax, N. 


STRAWEEREIES 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—100, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7.50; prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, 
Tonnessee. 

















WHEAT 
Recleaned Sced Whest for Scle—The following va- 
rieties: Smooth Head, Leap’s Prolific, and Little Bed, 
earded, Stone or Miracle ,and Fulcaster, $1.75 por 
bushel, ‘f.0.b. Blackstone, Va. Farmers’ arehouse 
Co, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit Trees—All kinds. Write for price list, Oak- 
dale Farm, Birmingham, la. 


Trustworthy Fruit Trees ¢ and Plants—For home and 
commercial orchards. Cstalog free. State approximate 
quantity sented. Howard- ~Hickory Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hickory, N. 


Fruit Tren Wedaced Priccs—Direct to planters. No 
agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 














nuts, pecans, _.—y berries, ornamental trees, 
vines, and shrubs. 48-page catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 108. “Cleveland, Tenn. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND . PLANTS" 
Prompt shipment on Winter Turf Oets and Winter 
Geod Bye, Wilson-Drummond Biddle Corp., Norfo 











Guaranteed Seeds—Alfalfa, $6 bushcl;; Red clover, 
3; Swect Clover, $5.50; Crimm alfslfa, $15; Sudan, 
$1.75. Sacks free. Reliable Sced_ Co., Salina, Kans, 


Best Quality Seeds—Cive larzest returns, _Get them 
from the Humphrey-Coker Seed Company, Hartsville, 
% Ask for price list on pe.igrecd oats, peligro 


Abruzzi rye, “on clover, hairy vetch, alfalfa, rape. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility, 


crim 














NORTH CAROLINA 
mY ive C nolge Tebeoss Farms—On terms, 
, Dunn, N. 
Bout hern = and Seater Lands—Write for de- 
scription. 177, Waxhaw, N. ¢ 
Fine Tobacco and Cotton Sean for Sale and Rent— 
Well improved. Home ] Le and Co., Dunn, N. C. 
Want to Lease—A Good Farm—Good buil ‘ings, good 
location; 5 years or more; clo-e to market; pr-fer place 





Home ‘Land 

















suitable to run country store. B, A. Highsmith, 
Winterville, N. C. 
For Sale—6-room Houce and Acre of Land at Bute’s 


Creek, N. C.—Buio’s Creek Acsdemy located here. Ex- 
2 a place for some one wanting to educste children, 
Write G. W. Ray, Wakefield, N. C., or see W. K. Phil- 


ins, Buie’s Cree 


Farms for Sale—iis Acres, near Charlotte. 160 
Acres, near Aberdcen. 220 Acres, near Piymouth. 
Many others in North Carolina or Virginia, all well 
equipped with buildincs. W 3 or see me before buy- 
ing. R. E. Prince, » Raleigh " Cc. 


aie 

In Order to Settle. Been offer for sale two tracts 
of land, one 50, one of 10 acres; 75 per cont cleared, 
situated in the famous Chadbourn Str: at cistrict. 
One mile from depot, Chadbourn, . st 
sold by November 10th. If interested, we. ‘Carrie 
Lennon, Eexcuirix, Chadbourn, N. 


For Sale—One of the best farms opal in this scee- 
tion; 165 acres cleared, under good cultivation; 300 
acres in low lands, and about 400 acres uncleared up- 
land. Can be made one of the best stx mas in 
Eastern North Carolina. This valuable P!-ntation can 
be bought at a ogous atonce, Partly fenced. L. P. 
Porter, Counctl, _N. 


For Sale—One e of | the Fost. Farms in Eastern North 
Carolina—1%4 mile & 8S. Raffroad, 3 churches, 
standard s« hi 01 ond ,& villave of Sunbury; around 
200 acres; about 125 cleared; 50 in swamp, well tim- 
bered; balance hich land; sure land, wet or dry; sclf- 
drained; will ayevace to acre nearly bale cot.on this 
riless of the 90 d-ys’ crouth; also fine to- 
» corn, wheat, and peanut land; could be sub- 
divited into 2 or 3 good farms; Colonial building, 8 












































larzye rooms; come look it over: will mske the price 
ri;ht, #nd terms % cash, balance on nae suit the 
purchase J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Great Farm Barcain—As good as I have seen in 
many years; short option; on State Highway, 2° miles 
of York Court Houve; 390 acres, inclucing 10 good 
mules, tractor, all farm tools, all foecl-tu? grown on 
place, 1,000 bushels of corn (estimated), nice 8-room 
house, five (5) food tenant houces, big barn, 10 or 15- 
horse farm open; 40 acres in wood and saw timber: 
this farm is in a hich state of cultivat‘on; great 
farm for wheat, corn, cotton, oats, alfa'fa, and clover; 
also a fine cattle farm; 10 minutes ride to the Court 
House; tobacco will grow to perfection. Price $27,000, 
Do not fail to see this farm. Remember I have many 
other smalicr farms for sale, from $10 per acre up. 

Wilborn, York, 8. C. 


d. C. 
VIRGINIA 


r arms—. All siz es, by owner, Bo 


5!4 Acr-s—Will sell a part “or > 
Jarratt, Va. 


~ For Sale—Well established Dairy, 
fine cows, farming impl-ments, go 
farm. Lock Dox 62, Blackstone, 


25 Acr-s—2 miles from Waverly, Va. Sell or trade 
for 1 to 5 acres, as I don’t necd so much land, C, B, 
Peterson, 6959, » Union Ave., Chicazo, Illinois. 


Consider This—W ould you like to | live near the great 
export city of Norfolk, Va.? Then allow me to show you 
a very fertile farm of 400 acrcs, mostly in cul: ivation: 
fenced and cross-fenced; 15 miles city; macad=m road; 
foad your truck and deliver farm pro:ucts d'-ect. Get 
busy and write M. N. Hudson, Box 685, Berkley, Va. 


OTHER STATES 


For Sale by Owner—Well improved farms. J. A. 
Russ.ll, Winnsboro, La. 


Florida Qyosttaniiies age fully explained in eg 
ton Farms,”’ cozy free. F. How-er, Campton, Fila la. 


Mr. Home eco 7 — at var: ‘ety crops; crops; 
delightful climate; hard surfac-d sano: plenty water. 
Write for infocmation. Chamber of Commerce, De- 
Qu: cen, 4 Arks nses. 


Fer:ile Flozita Ferm Lands—lor poultry, dairy, 
hog, truck or fruit farms; 40 acres and up, on 10 years’ 
time; nothing to pay on purchase price for ficst five 
years. Write B. W. Storrs, Box PF, DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch rellway tine 
throuch the South Plains region of West Tec 

new farming and lives region, with new towne, A 
being opened up. This terrirtoy ‘already is partly = 
cupled by a good class of crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 














, Emporia, Va. 


Ww. T. Robbins, 











fully e uipped, 
markets, rent 












































livestock dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated fol-ler. 


T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 











Saturday, October 15, 1921 


Farmers’ Exchange Save the Sweet Potato Crop 
in the Right Way 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With ans 








Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 
OTHER STATES 

$600 Secures Citrus Grove Farm—15 Acres—With 
I try, furniture, tools, ete., included; close railroad, 

xl markets; excellent soil; lakeside pasture; fine 
timber; 100 citrus trees; plums, guavas, grapes, etc.; 

od 2-story house, poultry house; Northern owner, 

sell at once, sacrifices all, $1, 106: $600 down, easy 

rms. Details and photo page 61 Iitustrated Catalog 


“100 Bargains. F 1210 G i 
traham Bildg., Jz 


The State Land “Bettlement Board of California has 





‘eo. Strout Farm Agency, 
ksonville Fl la. 


jars = 


a number of desireble irricated farms of 20 and 40 
acres in San Joevuin Valley for sale to bona fide 
homeseekers on 36% years’ time. Money adv: 
for improvements and dairy stock. Complete irriga- 
m system, Price per acre varies according to loca- 
.. Five per cent of purchase price payable when 
al is made; rema'ncer in semi-annual installments 
tending over period of 86% years, with 5 per cent 
j:.cerest annual'y. Your opportunity to acquire a farm 
jn winterless California. 1) deciduous fruits profit- 
ably grown; alfalfa is a paying crop. Ideal condi- 
tion for stock and poultry. Good schools and unsur- 


assed roads. Fruit associations market your crops, 
relieving you of marketing problems. You can farm 
all year in California. Go this fall and see for your- 
se’f. State Board’s booklet, also Santa Fe illustrated 
tolder describing San Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 909 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8. ©.—Trains 
you for, and starts you in business. In planning your 
career, investizate this well-known institution, 


Tookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting and Penman- 
ship thoroughly taught, end graduates assisted to po- 
sitions free. Home Study Courses also given. Send 
for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, @ 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


RRR 

Bargain in New and Second-hand Gasoline and kero- 

sene engines. State horsepower wanted, The Motor 
Company, Winston Salem, N. C 


re Sale—One New Way Gas Engine, 
c H.P., air-cooled, unmounted. Condition first- 
aaah, Price ) $125. L. E. Hassell, Roper, N. C. 


Tractor for 8 Sale—9-16 Emerson- Brantingham good 
condition, used very little, pmee $450, f.o.b. Rock Hill, 
8. >. $900 When new. James S. White, 

Hill, Cc. 


Samson Model ‘‘M’’ Tractors for Sale at Bargain— 
Best small tractor for money. Fully equipped with 
fenders, governor, pulley, and brand new. Now is time 
you need one, Write for information. Ll. C. Bryan, 
Sumter, S. C, 

New Goods at Pargain Prices—Kelly-Duplex Feed 

inder No. 1, $35. No. 4 Sharples cream separator, 
a on fecd, latest type, 54-gallon capacity, Pra Corn 
shellers, John Deere, steel frame, 2-hole, $25. One- 
minute grain graded, $25. James steel cow stanchions 
$ Oliver Tractor Cultipackers, 8-foot, $65. Newell 
Sanders tractor disk plow, two disks, 24-inch, $110. 
Vulcan tractor two-bottom mouldboard turn plow, 
with power lift, $109. Bucher and Gibbs sulky plow, 
10-inch bottom, $27.50. Staude Make-a-Tractor at- 
tachment for Ford automobile, $75. We guarantee 
these Dp S$ are much lower than present wholesale 
factory prices. All goods guaranteed absolutely new. 
Write for special cut prices on all leading makes 
buge: ies and wagons. Sehorn and Hipp, Charlotte, 
N. C., South Distributors, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Fulcaster Seed Wheat and Duroc-Jersey 
Pirs—Purebred. J. A. Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 

Tanning Simplified—Tools and mattrials. Infor- 
mation free. Agents wanted. R. N. Gilley, Carlton, 
Texas, 

We Collect Accounts, 
the world. No charzes wens 
lectfon Avrency, Somerset, K 

For Sale—No. 1 British Combla Red Cedar Shin- 
gles—All heart and clear, .50 per 1,000, in any 
quertity. L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 

Sach, Doors, Frames, etc., for Sale—Slightly used 
and brand new; various sizes. New flooring, ceiling, 
ete. EXs-risen Construction Co., Petersburg, Va. 

If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses. are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 
Werchovse & Storage Company, Greensboro, 


Farm Machinery and Livestock—At Auction, Tues: 
day, Noy. Ist, at 10 o’clock a.m., on the farm of D. W. 
Owen, near Denniston, Halifax County, Va. Farm 
machinery of all kinds, including one 15-27 H.P. ker- 
osene Case tractor, with plows for same; 25 head tu- 
berculin tested Shorthorn and Holstein, registered and 
hich-rrade dairy cact!e; lot of young cattle entitled to 
registration; work mules, mule colts: riding and — 
ing ee complote dairy equ! pment. Any one in 

need of farm machinery, dairy cattle, will do well to 
attend this sale’ Write for descriptive circular. Owen 
and Owen, Denniston, Halifax Co., Va., located on 
the Durham divi-ion of the N. & W. Rafiroad and the 
Atlantic and Danville divicion of the Southern. Cars 
Will meet trains at Denniston, on day of sale. 


























Model J, Type 


























Notes, Claims—Anywhere 
collected. May’s cae 























Bishop Co., South Boston, Va., Auetlensens. 
CANS 
_One Gallon Syrup Cans—In_ lots of 100, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, -50 per 100. Write for prices on other 
simes. Magic City Cannery, Agents, Birmingham, Ala. 
FEED 





Cotton Seed*Meal and Hulls—We make direct ship- 
ment from mil!s to feecers and dealers. Write cr wire 














for prices, dclivered any railroad station. Carlots 
only. Lyle & Lyle, Huntsville, 
HONEY 

Choice Honey—Guarantced pure and delicious, 12 
lbs., $2.75, by mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 
Helena, Ga. 

KODAK FINISHING 

Ma il us 20c with any size film for development and 6 

avet pri nts. Or send 6 ne~atives, - siz e, eo 20c for 6 
Me ts. Or send 40¢ for one 8-10 m tod ler-eme 


tt. 
be mpt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 
319 Boll Ave., Roanoke, Va 
NEWSPAPETS AND MAGAZ'NES 
Automobile Owners, Garacemen, Mechanics, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy of this month’s issue. It 
contains helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
x — troubles, wiring, carburetors, storare bat- 
etc. Over 110 pages, illustrated. Sen for free 
y ‘today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., 
inefnnati. 




















PRINTING 
250 Printed Envelopes 2 05; 500, $1.60, postpaid. 
Womble Press, I°earcreek, 5 


TOBACCO 


__ Homes ay Smoking or Chewing Tobacco—10 s., 

125; 20 Ibs., $3.50, C.0.D.. Ford Tobaceo Co., May- 
fie ld, Kentucky. 

Homespun petece} Leaf Tobacco — Chewing 
smoking, 5 » $1.25; 10 Ms., $2.50; 20 Ds. 














and 
$4. 


Farmers’ Union: Mayfield, Ky, 


Rules for Harvesting Sweet 


Potatoes 
GWEET potatoes should not be dug 


until mature but harvest should be 
completed before the first frost. The 
yellowing of the foliage generally in- 
dicates that the potatoes are suffi- 
ciently mature for harvesting. Prob- 
ably a test more commonly used con- 
sists in cutting into an average potato 
from an average hill and exposing 
the pieces to the air. If the exposed 
cut surfaces become whitish and dry, 
the potato is considered to be ma- 
ture. However, it is advisable to 
harvest the crop. slightly immature 
than to risk the injurious effects of 
frost or cold weather. A frosted po- 
tato or a cold injured potato will not 
keep. 

The importance of careful harvest- 
ing and handling in determining the 
keeping quality of sweet potatoes 
cannot- be over emphasized. Proba- 
bly more potatoes are lost to the 
grower as the result of careless hand- 
ling than from any other cause. The 
smallest bruise or break in the skin 
of a potato furnishes an opportunity 
for the entrance of rot diseases. 


The vines should be cut and raked 
off of an area that can be harvested 
and stored the same day. The pota- 
toes should be turned out with a 
large turn plow, plowing deeply in or- 
der to avoid cutting and bruising the 
roots. The potatoes should be care- 
fully raked free from the soil. Sweet 
potatoes may remain on the ground 
for a few hours on mild, clear days 
but if harvested on a hot day they 
should be placed in the shade as soon 
as dried off. It is desirable to grade 
in the field into the crates in which 
they are to be stored. Always avoid 
rough handling. The cut and bruised 
potatoes should be stored only for 
immediate use at home and should be 
stored separately from the main crop. 
—C. D. Matthews, Horticulturist, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Directions for Curing Sweet 
Potatoes 


OISTURE, temperature, and ven- 
tilation are very important fac- 
tors in successful storage. When sweet 
potatoes are freshly dug, they contain 
an excessive amount of moisture. To 
keep them satisfactorily, the mois- 
ture content must be reduced to the 
proper degree of dryness. This is ac- 
complished by the curing process. 
The following specific directions 
should be followed by house owners 
to insure success. 

1. If the storage house has been 
used before, it should be thoroughly 
cleaned before storage begins. The 
house should be disinfected by spray- 
ing with a solution of formaldehyde 
(1 pint formalin to 25 gallons of 
water) or, with a solution made by 
dissolving 1 pound of copper sulphate 
in 25 gallons of water. Spray a 
second time in twenty-four hours. 
Start fires and dry out house. 

2. Start fires a day or two before 
storing begins. If the house is a new 
one, fires should be started a few 
days earlier to insure dryness. 

3. Fill the entire house or storage 
section within six days. A shorter 
time is desirable. 

4. Storage in crates is preferable to 
storage in bins because it permits of 
more thorough ventilation, of greater 
convenience in handling -and for the 
reason that when stoc: is removed, 
potatoes not wanted immediately are 
not disturbed. 

5. Maintain a temperature of 80 to 


85 degrees during period of 10 to 
14 days. The more uniform and un- 
fluctuating the temperature’ the 
better. 


6. Give thorough ventilation during 
the :day; partial ventilation during 
the night. 

7. Curing is completed when the 
buds show a strong tendency to 
sprout and the s‘:in feels “velvety.” 
Then, reduce temperature gradually 
to 50-55 degrees and hold as uni- 
form and unfluctuating as possible 
throughout the storage period, 








8. During the winter, weather per- 
mitting, give partial ventilation each 
day, say from middle of the forenoon 
to early afternoon. 

9. If moisture is noticeably present 
start a slow fire and manipulate ven- 
tilators, so as to drive it off. Also 
start fire in very cold weather. 

10. Inspect the house. regularly two 
or three times each day during the 
curing period and at least once daily 
during the storing period. 

11. Let one person manage the 
house. 

12. Use a good thermometer. Ther- 
mometers that have been used in to- 
bacco, barns should not be used in a 
sweet potato storage house. 

13. A hygrometer will prove to be 
a valuable piece of equipment in de- 
termining the humidity of the stor- 
age house. An effective instrument 
can be purchased for a _ reasonable 
price—C. D. Matthews, Horticultur- 
ist, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture. 


Reminders for the Garden and 


Orchard 


ET spraying and pruning outfit 

ready and order spray materials. 

Inspect orchard for San Jose scale, 
can‘-er, blight, etc., and be ready to 
fight them by spraying and pruning. 

Cut and burn asparagus plants and 
cover bed with at least three inches 
of coarse manure, 

Order nursery catalog and use it as 
a textbook. Your boy will show you 
how. Get in touch with your state 
extension office and have sent you 
their circular giving varieties of fruits 
adapted to your locality. 

Gather sage, thyme, and other herbs 
and cure them in the shade. 

Order sweet pea, pansy, petunia, 
poppy, and other seeds of hardy orna- 
mentals. Order tulip, crocus, hya- 
cinth, narcissus, and other bulbs. 

Get beds and borders ready for 
bulbs and flower seeds. 

Make a study of your yard and 
Jawn. You may find that there are 
vacant places that can be filled with 
shrubs and vines. é 

Crape myrtle and althea are South- 
ern standards, and there are few yards 
that have half the rose bushes and 
vines needed. 

Strong violet plants set now will 
blossom next spring. 


Moore’s Early, Delaware, Niagara, 
Concord, Catawba, and Scuppernongs 
will give a succession of excellent 
grapes. 

Brown Turkey and Celeste are the 
most satisfactory figs. 


The Scuppernong is at home in the 
South but too many of us treat it as 
if it were a foreign stranger. Each 
home should have at least one vine. 


Lilies of the valley will thrive in a 
cool northern exposure if the soil is 
rich. i BR 


AUCTIONEERS 
anne we ARR 
LEARN AUCTIONE “RING 
and Livestock Pedigrees ¢ a make Cig Money. Write 
tod ay or oat alga Os the ¢ yr ud Worid’s Greatest 

hes’ 
JONES “NAT'L, SclcOL “OF “AUCTIONEE?'!NG 


50-N. Conan Chicago, II. 
AREY M. JONES, President." | 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


LOOK 


$14 a Hundred 


and up. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED with each order. A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select anJ Exhibition Grades. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. S., Gambier, Ohio, 


ROCKS—REDS—LANGSHANS 


TWIN OAKS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS - 
SINGLE COMB REODE ISLAND REDS 
RLACK LANGSHANS 
Stand pre-eminent. Hundreds for gale. 
catalog and prices. 


TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS, 
aw River, N. 


eli. aig. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 
BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires — Large — Berkshires 


NORTH canctans PREMIER HERD 
i A ioe to ship at one-half of what they 
were 

















year. won 25 prizes at last State Fair. 
Tell Us What “Toa Want—We Have It. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 








DUROCS— See Ours —DUROCS 
On exhibit next week, North Carolina 
State Fair. We want you to see 

“JORDAN’S WONDER” 
and his get. 


Jordan Bros., McCullers, N. C. 











|—_ DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can sunply from one 
wo a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE US 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
~ 


PIGS—— Duroc-Jersey ——PIGS 


Selected Pigs—ORION CHERRY KING Breeding. 
Your money back if you are not well pleased. 
CHEAP AT $15 EACTI. 

J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, WN. CG, 


Brinkley, Ark. 




















oO. 1 C's 
0. 1. O— 5 tes, GILTS, BOARS ——0O. JI. C. 
Pedirreed O. Pigs, from 2 to $ months old; 5- 


months-old wat Gilts; also 9-mo1.hs-old ervice 


Toars. 
Cross-bred pigs at pork pric®_ 8: 


b'ood. 
be as represented or money refunded. Write for cir- 
Bedford, Va. 


cular and prices, . OWEN, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


THB GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCB 
Or the Hog With the. Greatest Outeross in the 
ort. 


CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how 
to cet a pit FREE. 
ee roR TITE BEST, 

rices to suit tho times, 


| IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N.C. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


igs as good as the U. 8. affords, Sired by 1100 Ib., 
oars and out of 850 Ib., sows of national fame. Priced, 


h th 
| t Lewisburg, Tennessee 























H. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, 


— Big Type Poland-China Pigs — 


From registered stock. They S big; they are bred 
r'tht. Many of them are show prospects. If you want 
Poland-Chinas of the very highest caliber at @ fair 


price, write 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA, 


Poland-China Sows, Boars and Pigs 


For eli ag Big Ox Herd Poland-Chinas, 
Brood Sows ce Boars, and Pigs at Bargain Prices, 
Tics by Riondine | and Giantess. Sows are the right 
Write me . W. JONES, Woodlawa, 


HOLSTEINS 
| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


cows oye ye yd RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the as they come ia, 
Bince 1902 the herd hes. ‘Deen built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 


Dept. F, 
JOSEPH A, TURNER, Mer., HOLLIS, VA. 
5 Females~ HOLSTEINS -1 Male 
thes al it to Virginia Breedors” 
Sale, Richmond, = ‘Nov. 4th. 5 Females, | Male. 
A 3-year-old daughter of the Great Homestesd Su- 
perb Vale, a Jr. 2-year-old, record of 15,510 Bs. 
milk and 631 Bs. butter. mt 8-year-old ‘dauzhter 
of 20-tb. sire, with TF record. Two 2-year- 
o'd dauchters of a 30 si re, 
ctesd Superb Vale. 
rtead } perb Vale; a 
Vale, dam has two A. R. 
FRONK S. WALKER, 
































Woodberry Forest, Va. 








SHORTHORNS 





AT THE MINNESOTA FAIR 





There were 212 
Shorthorns exhibi- 
ted in the _ beef, 
Milking and Pollcd 
seanaes at the Min- 

sota State Fair 
4 fod 68 Hercfords, 

'So Anrus, and no 
Galloways. Short- 
horns are growing 
‘| in favor. It is the 

breed for the farm. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’. 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Cviccg>, Ul. 


















DOGS 
AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY _— 
NO BEVTER BLOOD ANY- 
WHERE AT ANY PRICE, 
A most wonderful dog. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting 
doz; does anything any dog 
will do; docs it better. Pure- 
bred a vies at pw tl 

Teices. 


oe OPRAGCE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 


























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





The Thread-Rubber trade-mark tells 
you that the piates in your battery are 
insulated—not merely separated. 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are 
selected by the best brains in the 
automobile business as standard equip- 
ment for 187 makes of cars and trucks. 





ili ro y 


(nl 


Don’t go out and buy a battery by Batteries. Willard Threaded Rubber 
guesswork! MRather, fix your mind on Insulation is durable. It resists wear. 


this KEY-FACT and let nothing swerve It lasts as long as the plates. It saves 
you from it. reinsulation expense. 


When you find the battery with the Builders of 187 makes of cars and 
longest-lasting INSULATION you trucks pay more for Willard Threaded 
have found the longest-lasting BAT- Rubber Batteries in order that your in- 
TERY. terests may be protected. When you 

Long-lived insulation is the secret of | buy a battery, why not follow their ex- 
the long life of Willard Threaded Rubber perienced judgment? 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 


VIRGINIA Henderson, Henderson Sto. Batt. Co. Griffin............Griffin Batt. Serv. TENNESSEE 
.. King St. Gar. Hendersonville... . Hendersonville Sto. LaGrange..........Lee Batt. Serv. Chattanooga....Tenn. Sto. Batt. Co 
. & Elect. Co, y Batt. Co, Macon...... i Batt. Co. Jackson Austin Batt. Co., Ine 
Blacksburg F. Groseclose Hickory. Hickory Batt. Co. Marietta Marietta Batt. ‘Co. Johnson City, A. J. Sheldon & Co., Inc. 
Boydton, Beales, Be anaes & Gregory, = Point “— Point nig _ —— The Mouitrie Vulcanizing Co. Knoxville McNutt & Co. 
inston Sinston Batt. Co. . Hight Accessory Place.. i United Equi “nt C 
Bristol......A. Py ‘Sheldon Co., Inc. New Bern Batt. Co. Savannah. .The Georgia Sto Batt. Co. Nashville Nashville Batt. Co. 
Cape Charles, W. H. Fulcher Elec. alei ....Raleigh Sto. Batt. Co. Statesboro .-Futch Batt. Co. 
Sup. Co. Rocky Mount...... The Electric Shop Thomasville Smith-Fleming Co. LOUISIANA 
Charlottesville, Moorefield Stor. Batt. Salisbury ...... Salisbury Batt. Serv. Valdosta Valdosta Sto. Batt. Co. Alexandria......Alexandria Batt. Co. 
Co. Smithfield......Smithfield Batt. Co. , Waycross Batt. Co, Baton Rouge, Edw. N. Eberling & Co. 
Chatham. -Hunt Motor & Batt. Co. Statesville. . .Statesville Sto. Batt. Co. FLORIDA Inc. ; 
Covington Batt. Co, Weldon........Weldon Sto. Batt. Co. Eustis Ei tis Sto. Batt. C Crowley Acadia Batt. Co 
ur > Sto Wilmi Mac Milla & Came » “USUS Sto. batt, Co. 2 r 2 nag 
Danvie : wie to. = en _ ilmington, — & Cameron Jacksonville, Jacksonville El. Gar. Co. Hammond, a -% Batt. Serv. Co 
Sto. Batt. ; nc. ; : nc. 
Fredericksburg, J. E. Brickert & Co. Wilson Wilson Sto. Batt. Co. ee ee 2 inch Co. Lafayette........ Lafaye tte Batt. Sta. 
Front Royal. .Vailey Serv. Sta. Inc. Winston-Salem, Booe & Ogburn Serv. = ta ga . Mi Roy: all Batt. Co. Lake Charles, Edw. N. Eberling & Co., 
. A ae Rane Co. iami.......The Electrical Equp. Co. & 
Harrisonburg .. Wir ros. Ocala Ocala S B: e + 
Leesburg Leesburg Garage SOUTH CAROLINA } er a alla (o oy hog Mansfield....... Mansfield Batt. Co. 
Lynchburg. .Clark Batt. & Supp. Co. Ula © P Cit neil Monroe.......Monroe Sto. Batt. Co 
Manassas....... Weir & Birkett Anderson..Anderson Sto. Batt. Co. anama City, Bay Motor & Supp. Co. New Orleans, Edw. N. Eberling & Co 
Martinsville.............2 A.W. Miles _Bennettsville, Batt. & Tire Serv. Co. gem + —— Elect. Serv. Co, Inc re 
Newport News, Hunt Ave. & 27th St. harleston. . “os a — » SOD ug, my etersburg Sto. Shreveport...... Shreveport Batt. Co. 
Batt. Co. Fowlers Battery Serv. os ' 
Norfolk Reliance Elect. Co., Inc. Darlington, Parrott Sto. Batt. Co. a a ay ao Batt. Co., Inc, ARKANSAS 
North Emporia... Tire & El. Serv. Co. Dillon Sto. Batt. Co. Se eee rer Camden Batt. Co. 
Onancock Accomac Batt. Co, Florence NV. V._ Parrot ALABAMA Fayetteville. .Ozark Batt. & Elect. Co. 
Petersburg.......J. A. Blick & Co. y Andalusia ’, L. Phillips Fort Smith Vaile Batt. Co, 
Harvey Elect. Co. Greenville..... ... Gower Batt. Co. Birmingham...Battery Service Co. Hope Batt. Co. 
Richmond, Dallas A. Shafer & Co., Inc. Greenwood. ..Werts Batt. & Serv. Co. . istow Allen Jonesboro, Jonesboro Batt. & Tire Co. 
DS 04 04 0046 56.0% Nelson Batt. Co. Laurens.... -Laure ns Sto. Batt. Co. Florence Florence Sto. Batt.-Co. Little Rock.... .Little Rock Batt. Co. 
Rockymount Fisher Electric Co. Orangeburg ...-Fowler-Newton Co, Gadsden Gads'en Sto. Batt. Co. Paragould Paragould Batt. Co. 
So. Boston ...D. C. Elam Rock Hill ...-Hughes Battery Co. Huntsville. .. Huntsville Sto. Batt. Co. Pine Bluff.......Pine Bluff Batt. Co. 
Staunton Palmer Batt. Serv. Co.  Spartanburg.....Bactery Service Co. Mobile........ Mobile Elect. Garage Ozark Tire & Batt. Co. 
Suffolk. . ere © M. Hitchens & Co. Sumter... J. C. Brown Selma Selma Elect. Batt. Co. Texarkafla, Texarkana Batt. Co., Inc. 
Tazewell. . .Tazewell Batt. & Tire Co. GEORGIA Tuscaloosa...Browne Sto. Batt. Co. KENTUCKY 
Urbanna...S. Marine Ry. & Sup. Co. ” Y 
Wytheville Meyer's Motor Shop Albany Albany Vule. & Batt. Co, MISSISSIPPI Bowling Green Pages Batt. Co. 
Waynesboro "Ww. S Garber Americus 7 Americus Auto Co. Brookhaven...Brookhaven Ratt. Co. Covington.........Johrson Batt. Co. 
Winchester Valley Serv. Sta., Inc. Athens........ Cc larke Sto. Batt. Co. Clarksdale Clarksdale Batt. Co. Harrodsburg....Davenport Batt. Co. 
Weytheville....,.,. Myers Motor Shop Atlanta Willard Sto. Batt. C oO. Columbus. ..Columbus Sto. Batt. Co. Henderson Henderson Batt. Co. 
——", “i ies ange “~ Serv. Greenville. ... Dawson Battery Station Hopkinsville. Battery Serv. Sta. 
ainbridge, Bainbridge Sto. Batt. Co. Greenwood Greenwood Batt. Co. Lexington... .Fayette Motor Co., Inc. 
z NORTH CAROLINA Brunswick, Brunswick Bat. & MotorCo. Gulfport........ Matthews’ Batt. Sta. Louisville, Milliken Batt. Serv. Co. Inc. 
Asheville........ ./ Asheville Batt. Co. Carrollton. .Carrollton Sto. Batt. Co.° Hattiesburg Central Elect. Co. Madisonville...The Little Serv. Shop 
Durham. vee .Durham Batt. Serv. Sta. Columbus Cody Batt. Co. Central Batt. Co. Maysville Maysville Batt. Co. 
Elizabeth City, J. B. Venters & Bros. Cordele...... .Cordele Sto. Batt. Co. McComb Sto. Batt. Co. Newport........ Newport Batt. Co. 
a ; - Fayetteville Batt. Co. Decatur......Wilkinson Batt. Serv. Meridian Dixon Battery Co. Owensboro......Chambers Batt. Co 
Gastonia....Gastonia Sto. Batt. Co. i Dublin Batt. Serv. Natchez......Natchez Batt. Serv. Co. Paducah Paducah Batt. Co, 
Goldsboro. Goldsboro Batt. Co. Fitzgerald,.. Fitzgerald Sto. Batt. Co. Tupelo......Tupelo Tire & Batt. Co. Princeton, Princeton Batt. & Tire Serv. 
Greensboro, ‘Greensboro Sto. Batt. Co.. Fort Valley.. ..Houston Batt. Serv. Vicksburg Vicksburg Batt. Co. Sturgi: J. S. Chapman 
Greenville, Greenville Sto, Batt., Inc. Gainesvile..... Elect. Batt. Co. Yazoo City.,.......¥azoo Batt. Co, Winchester., Winchester Sto. Batt, Co- 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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